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Here and here did England help me ■ how can I help 
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Introduction 


Chapter I 

A Citizen 

This is to be a book about British Citizenship, and 
therefore our first question must be, What does the word 
citizen mean ? 

We may guess from the somid of the word that 
a citizen must be a person who has something to do with 
a city. This indeed is the simplest meaning of the word : 
a citizen is any pei*son who dwells in a city. But this 
meaning is of little importance. A citizen, in a wider 
sense, is a person w'ho has some part in the government 
of the city to which he belongs — one who enjoys certaini 
rights and privileges, and has to fulfil certain duties* 
that do not belong to other people. 

But the word has a still wider meaning. Let us take 
an example. Many hundreds of years ago the people of 
the great city of Eome sent their soldiers into every part 
of the known world, to conquer foreign peoples. Many 
other cities thus came under the rule of the Romans, 
and their citizens might become Roman citizens. This 
was a great thing for them, for no matter how fKc,^ay 
from Rome they were, they could claim the privileges of 
Romans. 

The apostle Paul was once in the temple at Jerusa- 
lem when his enemies collected, dragged him out into 
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the street, and tried to kill him. So great was the 
riot that some Roman soldiers came running up, and 
their captain, thinking that St. Paul had caused the 
trouble, arrested him and ordered him to be beaten. As 
they bound him, St Paul asked the oflficer who stood by, 

“ Is it lawful for you to scourge a man that is a Roman, 
and uncondemned ? ” 

“ Art thou a Roman ? ” demanded the chief captain, 
and on hearing the proud answer “ Yea,” he ordered the 
soldiem to untie the cords, for there was a law that no 
citizen of Rome should be beaten. Thus St. Paul, 
though he was born at Tarsus in Asia Minor, enjoyed 
the privileges of men born at Rome hundreds of miles 
away. 

The city of Rome had become the centre of a great 
empire ; that is, of a large number of different countries 
in which the people had different customs and spoke 
different languages, but were alike in one thing : they all 
had to obey the laws of Rome and to help to pay the 
expenses of govenmient. They were in fact citizens in 
the widest meaning of the word. 

So nowadays, when we speak of a citizen we moan 
a person who belongs to one country or one empii'o, or, 
as we say, one State. This may be lai*ge or small. 
Holland is a little country ; the British Empire includes 
half the W'orld : the people of Holland are citizens of 
Holland, and the people of every part of the British 
Empire are British citizens. 

Now we have seen that a citi zen ia a. p erson whcL-enjayw 
c ertain pd rileges-and-haaxertadnj^ If an English- 
man goes to some foreign country and is ill-treated there, 
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he can claim the j)rotection of his Goreimment, ■w'hich will 
see that he has justice done him so-long as he does n ot 
disobey, the laws of the country in which, he is-living. 
But in return for this protection he has to perform cer- 
tain duties. He must obey the laws of his oa^ n country 
when he is at home, and AA'hen he is abroad he must do| 
nothing that "will injure his oAvn country. If England 
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were at AA^ar, Ave should think it very mean and base of 
any Englishman to help his country’s enemies ; Ave 
should consider him to be no longer a British citizen, 
but a traitor. 

It is very necessary for every citizen to obey the laAvs 
of his country, fora State cannot be strong and peaceful 
if its members do as they please. Perhaps we shall 
understand this best if we take the example of a large 
family. Here there must be obedience or there will be 
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disoi’der ; for we all know how uncomfortable the house- 
hold is where someone is shouting “ I won’t do this ” or 
“ I won’t do that ” the whole day long. Generally, in 
a large family each of the members has his particular 
task : the father and the elder brothers go out to work, 
the younger ones make themselves useful before school- 
time in cleaning boots or breaking coal, while the girls 
may go into service or else help their mother at home. 
The business of providing for all is only managed com- 
fortably because each does his share, and this is the link 
wliich binds them all together and makes them feel an 
interest in one another’s affairs. 

A state or country is like a family on a very large 
scale. Its c omfort a ndLiiaDDiness depend on each 
citizen doing his work well and taking an interest in the 
work of all his fdilow-citizens. 

“ Our country is our home,” wrote the Italian Mazzini, 
who spent his life in the service of Itaty, “the home 
which God has given us, placing therein a numerous 
family whom we love, by whom we are loved, and with 
whom we have an intimate and quicker communion of 
feeling and thought than with others. . . . Our country is 
om* field of labour.” If we look at our own Empire wo 
shall see that Mazzini’s words are true. All over the 
British Empire there is a feeling of sorrow when the news 
spreads of some disaster that has happened to British 
citizens, just as there is a thrill of joy or tidumph on 
occasions of rejoicing or success. 

At the time when England was at war with the Boers 
in South Africa, soldiers went to fight there, not only 
firom the British Isle% but £com all over the Empire, and 
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these colonial troops were every bit as brave and keen 
in their work as their fellow-citizens from the home 
country. Englishmen, - Ansfralians, Canadians and 
others fought side by side, and shared in the dangers 
and discomforts, the defeats and victories. 

Some years later they were standing side by side 
again, but this time for peace not Avar, and they lined 
the London streets as King George V passed to his 
coronation in AYestminster xVbbey, while in every town 
and village throughout the Empire rose the shout : 

God save oui* gracious King ’ 

Send him victorious, 

Happy and glorious, 

Long to reig-n over us, 

God save the King ' 

These are just two instances of the link that binds 
citizens of the British Empire together, and brings them 
across the sea to help one another in danger, or take 
their share in national rejoicings. It is a great and 
wonderful thing, this “patriotism,” or “love of the 
Fathei’land,” as we call the link which is forged of the 
willing obedience of all the members of the Empire to 
her government. Without “jiatrioti^ ” citizenship 
would be something J^e a motor with no pe trol to make 
the complicated bits ofmaclunery do their work. The 
government might be there, but it would be powerless. 

And we must remember when we are thinking of 
patriotism that it is a matter of deeds, not words. 
People sometimes behave as if it were only another name 
for bragging. “ Oh ! ours is a splendid country, the 
best in the world ! ” they will boast as they sit comfort- 
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ably by their fires ; or else they will go abroad and greet 
everything they are shoMn with the scornful comment, 
“ Oh ! that ’s nothing to what we have in England.” Then 
they will imagine they have been patriotic and upheld 
the credit of their State, whereas they have merely 
made themselves api)ear ridiculous. 

AVe cannot possibly tell if the State of which we are 
citizens is the best in the Avorld ; we can only try to make 
it so by solid hard work : and that is what we mean by 
true patriotism. 

Many years ago our amiy was at war in that southern 
peninsula of Russia called the Crimea. The sufibring of 
the troops was intense, for the ju'eparations for the cam- 
paign had been badly managed, su]pplies of food and 
clothing were delayed or lost on the sea voyage, much of 
the linued. meat intended for the army was bad when it 
arrived, and there M’as jLO-proper medical aid or system of 
nuking. Hundreds who fell ill of fever, or were wounded 
in ‘battle, died from lack of care and attention, and 
others from sheer starvation and exposure to the icy 
winds that sweep across the Black Sea. Fortunately 
there was an English war-correspondent in the Crimea 
who wrote home reports of-all the misery and suffering 
he saw about him, and great indignation spmng up in 
England wherever the newspapers w’ere read. 

Everybody began to talk about the Crimea and say how 
shameful the slate of affairs was, and at last some 
one stepped forward to act instea d, of teJk. ,~It-jras 
^!lormtceHfeiKghtinga.1e . who, at the head of a number 
of other trained nuraes, sailed to the East to take charge 
of the big hospital where our wounded men lay. The 
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task before ber would have appalled anyone less strong 
and steadfast, for the confusion, misery, and dirt of the 
gloomy bari*acks that formed the hospital wards were 
indescribable. Quietly, however, she set to work, and 
soon the tired and suffering patients had cause to 
bless this gentle woman, who never M'eai’ied or thought 
of herself, but used all her time and knowledge to bring 
them_cojmfoi*t and cleanliness, and to ease their pain. 

Lo ' in that house of misery 
A lady with a lamp I see 

Pass through the glimmering gloom, 

And flit from room to room. 

And slow, as m a dream of hliss, 

The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 
Her shadow, as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls. 

Thus wrote the poet Longfellow of Tlorence Nightingale, 
to M hose example of. practical patriotism, we owe our 
ti-aiiied corps of army nurses to-day. 

A lady with a lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land 

This is the reward of her patriotism ; and to help to build 
“ the gi*eat history of the land ” is the I'eward of every 
act of willing obedience and service done by a British 
citizen, however small and insignificant it may seem at 
the time. If that history is a record of glory and 
hard work, citizens will enjoy the position of honour and 
privilege that the word “ citizenship ” implies ; for, just 
as a man’s wages depend on the value of his work, so 
a jcitizen’s rights are measured by the du ties, ]UeJi aaJBal: 
filled to ^in them. 
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Chapter II 

Laws 

Evert State possesses a government. Governments 
are of different kinds. The head of it may be a king, as 
in England, or a president, as in France ; but whatever 
the form of government may be, its duty is to look after 
the welfare of the citizens of the country, and to see that 
they in return obey their country’s laws. We shall see 
presently what laws are, and how they are made. 

In this chapter we shall learn how important laws 
are ; for you will occasionally find men and women 
who pretend that laws are unnecessary, and that we 
should be much more comfortable and happy without 
them. When they are pressed for their reasons, they 
say that people ought to be “free as savages,” and 
draw a picture of what they call a “ Golden Age,” when 
there were no laws, and every one Avas good and happy. 

If we try to imagine what this “ Golden Age ” would 
have been like, had it ever existed, we shall soon see 
what a mistake these men and Avomen make, and how 
impossible it would be to live in a land Avithout laAvs. 

Let us take the example of a savage, and call him 
“Man Friday” after the famous savage in Bobinson 
Crmoe, and let us try to picture him living in a land 
in which there were no laws, so that he could do exactly 
what he pleased. Man Friday might get up in tJie 
morning at whatever hour he liked ; he could pick 
himself bananas and coco-nuts fi’om the neighbouring 
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trees ; he could go out and hunt game with his bow and 
arrows, or fish in the sea ; and no one would have any 
right to interfere with him. When he had time he 
could build himself a hut in a forest clearing, and then 
loll in front of the door all day, if he felt disinclined for 
work. 

This would be very satisfactorj’ from Man Friday’s 
point of view, that is to say if there wei*e no other 
savages ; but suppose some of his neighbours came along 
one day and saw Man Friday’s hut, and his heap of 
bananas and coco-nuts, and his fish cooking on a wood 
fire. Perhaps they might be envious, and decide to kill 
him and steal his things ; and though he would have 
just as much right to kill them if he chose, because there 
was no law against murder, yet, since they were several 
to one, they would probably kill him or else make 
him their slave, and his “ Golden Age ” of doing u hat he 
pleased woiild come quickly to an end. 

You see then why laws and government are necessary. 
A savage, such as we have just described, is free to do 
just what he pleases : but if he is strong, he may ill-treat 
those who are weaker than himself : if he is weak, he 
will always be at the mercy of the stronger. I^vs. are 
^cessary to protect the weak against the strong. There 
is a law tEaf says' “Tliou shalt not kill,” and a goveim- 
ment is needed to see that the law is carried out, or to 
punish those w'ho disobey it, so that other men may be 
kept from the wickedness of muixler. Laws, you see, 
put a check on a man’s freedom for the sake of his 
felfow-men : he must give up a part of his freedom in 
order that his fellows may be more free. -Good laws are 
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those that allow as much freedom to each individual 
citizen as is good for the whole people. 

But it is of no use to have good laws unless there is 
a government strong enough to see that they are obeyed. 
If we wish to be quite sure of this, we have only to 
think of what England was like in the days of King 
Stephen. 

An historian who lived in his time compai*ed the 
dreadful state of misery with that in Palestine, “ when 
there was no king in Israel, but each man did what 
seemed right in his own eyes.” “ But in England under 
Stephen,” he continued sadly, “ it was woi*se, for . . . 
through the weakness of the King the law languished, 
and, though some, did what seemed right to them, many, 
since the fear of the King and the laAv was taken away, 
did that which they knew to be wrong.” 

Another historian tells us some of the wrong things 
that they did : “ Tliey filled the land full of castles . . . 
Then they took those whom they suspected to have 
any goods, by night and by day, seizing both men and 
women, and they put them in prison on account of 
their gold and silver, and tortured them with pains 
unspeakable. Tliey hung some up by their feet and 
smoked them with foul smoke ; some by their thumbs or 
by the head ; and they hung burning things on their feet. 
Many thousands they exhausted with hunger. I cannot 
and I may not teU you of all the wounds and all the 
tortures that they infiicted upon the wretched men of 
this land ; and this state of things lasted the nineteen 
years that Stephen was king, and ever grew worse and 
worse. 
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“ Tlien was corn dear, and flesh and cheese and butter, 
for there was none in the land . wretched men starred 
with hunger ; some lived on alms ^v ho had been before rich, 
some fled the country — never Avas there more misery.” 

This is a dreadful account, the more dreadful because 
it is not an imaginary j)icture, but describes Avhat reallj- 
happened in England some hundi'eds of j'ears ago. It_ 
shows how necessary it is that a country should possess 
laAvs, and that it should have a government strong enough 
to see that the laws are obeyed. 

A question which Ave feel inclined to ask is : Who 
makes the Iuaa’s AA’hich good citizens obey? By AAhat 
right do certain people lay doAAU law's for certain other 
people ? In days long ago the King made the laAA's ; he 
alone told peoifle AAhat they must do or must not do, 
and they had to obey him because he had the poAver to 
comj)el them. If he AA'as a AA'ise king, aa'Iio thought of the 
good of the people as AA'ell as his own good, he Avas care- 
fiil to make laws AA’hich reasonable folk could obey 
cheerfully ; if he ay as uiiAYdse and selfish, his commands 
roused feelings of bitter anger and dislike. 

In course of time people grew to think that one man 
should not have the jjower to compel a whole nation to 
do just AA’hat pleased him. They thought that the 
people themselves should have a voice in any matter 
that greatly concerned them. Tliis led to a long struggle 
between the King and the people — a struggle which 
lasted for many hundreds of years, and ended in all 
IjoAscer being taken fcom-the-King and assumed Jay the 
people.— We shall see in the pages of this book how the 
j)eople exercise the enormous power Avhich they have Avon. 

B 
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Now that the people are their own lawgivers, they 
have only themselves to blame if the laws are bad. It 
is to theii' interest to see that good laws ai’e made. 
What do we mean by good laws ? We niea^ laws tha^ 
help people to live free and happy lives ; laws that 
eiicourage honest, hardworking folk, and discourage idle 
and dishonest knaves ; lawsihat prevent the strong fi^i 
dppi’essing the weak, and that help the poor in their 
struggle for life. Such laws, as we have alreadj" seen, 
check the freedom of individuals, but at the same time 
they make for the happiness of the greater number. 
Sensible pei*sons are quite content to make some sacri- 
fice themselves, if by so doing they are helping others. 

We see this quite cleai’ly if we think of a very simple 
example. Every year a boatrace is rowed betv een two 
crews representing the Universities of Oxford aiad 
Cambridge. In order to preimrc themselves for the 
great race, the eighteen young men who form these crews 
undergo willingly weeks of hard training. They rise 
early and go early to bed ; they take long walks and 
runs ; they deny themselves many things that are nice 
to eat because these things do not help to make their 
l^(Ees'fif“fdr the hard work of the i‘ace. In short, they 
obey "the laws of traihiiig. In this case they give up 
something in order that they may win honour for their 
University. It is just the same in gi'eater things 
than a boatrace. People obey Uie la^vs of the S tat e, 
and in so doing give up their freedom to a certain exteut,- 
so that the nation at large may be ealtliy, qu’PSperous, 
an deontehS ed. 

Borne thoughtless and selfish people, of course, object 
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to rules and regulations : like the savage, they ■would 
much rather do as they please, forgetting, or not caring, 
that what pleases them may hurt other i^eople. 

“ They -won’t let me smoke my pipe doun there, ’ said 
a sulky miner once, pointing to the mouth of a shaft ; 
but now and again I have inj* bit of baccy on the sly.” 

The man kneu that he w as forbidden to smoke, but he 
had never taken the trouble to think hj* the order was 
given. Some day ho u ill have his bit of baccy ” on the 
sly, and the light from his pipe w ill set fire to the gases 
in the underground passages, and that u ill mean death 
to him and his fellow-M orkers, for a fire in a mine is one 
of the most frightful disastei’s of our industrial life. 

If that miner stoippcd to think, he would jirobably ou n 
that the rule u hich forbade smoking u as a good one : he 
would never wish to cause the death of his mates. So 
it would be well for every British citizen to think about 
the laus of his country, to find out what the most impor- 
tant are, and hoiv the}’ are made and carried out. Then 
he would learn that our laws are made “ by the people 
and for the people,” and that therefore obedience to those 
laws is not only a duty that citizens owe tb~ the State, 
hut a ma tterfl£jgmiimcm-senaa.mi_the J3a£t oferery-oasinj- 
WQinan, and chi ld. 

Keep ye -the law — ^be swift in all obedience — 

Clear tke land of evil, drive the road and bridge the ford. 
Make ye siu’e to each his own, 

Hiat he reap where he hath sown , 

By the peace among our peoples let men know we serve 
the Lord ! 
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Book I 

The Motherland 

A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old reno^vn, 

Where Freedom broadens slowly down 
From pi'ecedent to precedent. —Tennyson. 


Chapter III 

Everyday Laws 

A SCHOOL-INSPECTOR once asked a boy what he knew 
about the laws of his land. 

“ Oh ! ” he answered, “ they’re something to do with 
the police.” “Haven’t they anything to do with you, 
then?” continued the inspector; and the boy shook his 
head indignantly as he replied, “No; I haven’t been 
doing anything that’s wrong.” 

Many people in England share this boy’s opinion, 
and believe that so long as they behave themselves the 
laws of their country will concern them very little, if at 
all; but here they are making a great mistake. Every- 
one in England comes daily into contact with the laws 
ill some form or other, quite apart from the frict of 
whether his or her personal conduct has been good or 
bad. 
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Now we saw at the beginning of this book that a citi- 
zen is a member of a country or State • that is, he is one 
of a large number of people who live under one govern- 
ment and make up a nation. But he is also one of 
a smaller bodj" of people : those who live in his own cit^’, 
town, village, or district. Each of these smaller bodies of 
people — communities, as they are often called — has 
a little government of its own, which makes rules for 
the part of the country in w’hich it lives. These rules 
arc called by-laws, to distinguish them from the la^\s 
which affect the whole poj)ulation. "We shall first deal 
with these ‘‘everyday laus,” as we may call them; 
Ave shall see how the separate little communities are 
governed, and Avhat the good citizen has to do for the 
good of his own neighbours ; then we shall go on to see 
how the whole country is governed, and vhat duties men 
and women must perfonn if they are to be good citizens 
of the Bi-itish Empire. 

The small girl, Avho lives in a cottage on a highroad 
near the outskirts of a town, will see manj’ signs of our 
“ everyd ay laws” before she andves at her school earlj* in 
the morning. There Avill be men sweeping or tarring the 
roads, perhaps there will be a large steam-roller snort- 
ing along as it crushes the newly-spread stones and lays 
them in a smooth siuTace. Nearer the town the nari’ow 
pathway Mill become a firm hard pavement, there Avill 
be lamp-posts at more frequent intervals, dust-carts and 
Avatering-carts will rumble past her, and policemen Avill 
sloAvly patrol the streets. The small girl has seen these 
things so often that she scarcely spares them a thought, 
yet they are all the results of Iuaa's of one kind or another, 
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made for the secmity and comfort of British citizens, 
and she would be one of the first to sufierlf they c^e^ 
tqlo.xist. 

If it had not been for these laws the highroad would 
be bumpy and uneven, with great holes here and there 
made by heavy wheels, and the surface would never be 
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scraped or tarred. There would be no pavements on 
which people might walk without danger irom carts and 
motors, no street-lamps to show them their way at night, 
no watering-cJirts, no dust-carts, and no policemen. 

These are only a few instances of what we owe to 
laws, but they are quite sufficient to show us that laws 
g^a matter of concern to every ci tizen, youn g or 
old. 

And how are these laws made which M'e come across 
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continually in our daily lives ^ It is obvious that some 
one must be in a i>osition to tell the workmen to mend 
and clean the roads, pay them their wages, and provide 
steam-i'olici’s, watering-carts, and lamp-posts. 

I wonder if any of you ever trouble to read the local 
newspapers that are printed every week to tell people 
what is happening in their owm neighbourhood ? If so you 
will I’omember headings in large black letters, “Meet- 
ing of the Parish Council,” and then underneath in 

small print what Councillor “ So-and-So said, and how 
Councillor “Some-one-Else” disagi*eed with him. I dare- 
say you read the whole account, and were interested 
because you know some of the people whose iiames 
were mentioned ; but it never occurred to you at the 
time that it mattered to you personally vhat these Coun- 
cillors finally settled. It does matter a great deal to 
everybody, because these members of the Council are 
chosen to look after the well-being of their parish or 
district. We must therefore learn something about the 
Pai’ish Councils and other larger Councils that have 
a great deal to do with the “ovciwday laAvs” under 
which w e pass our lives. 

The w'oi’d “parish” is very old indeed. In early days 
it was the name given to a few' villages or a small towm 
grouped round a church; and the affairs of the “parish” 
w'ere usually settled at a meeting of the more important 
inhabitants presided over by the clergyman of the place. 
Theso meetings were called “ Yestry-mcetings,” because 
they were held in the vestries of the churches ; and now'- 
adays there are still vestry-meetings, but thej' de al with 
matters— that- have to do with the church alone, such 
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as the way in which the building -shall be lighted and- 
warmed. As the population increased, and with it the_ 
amount of business that had to be ti’ansacted in every 
neighbourhood, many of the old parishes were by law 
divided up into two or three smaller ones, and to each 
was given a bpdy called a Parish Council to look afteru 
its owm affairs. 

, If there is a footpath in the neighbourhood half under 
water or overgrown with weeds, it is the duty of the 
Parish Council to see that it is rei)aii*ed or cleared. If 
the streets ai’e dark at night, the Parish Council must 
dlecide whether or no there shall be lamps put up. It 
hiust also keep a register of all the births and deaths 
in the parislv and this has been found a very necessary" 
piece of work. Occasionally jieople who wish to recei ve^" 
an Old Age Pension have forgotten their birthdays, 
or they pretend to be more than their true age in the 
hope of obtaining the money earlier than they should ; 
butjf ^eir names are^min the register there can be 
no doubt about the datesl 

I These are a few of the duties of a Parish Council, but 
bthers which are more important are left to larger 
Councils whose names you can also read in big black 
letters in your local papei-s. Both in town and 
country there are District Councils, while besides these 
there are Town Councils and Borough Councils for the 
different towns and boroughs, and though there are so 
many of them there is always plenty of work for them 
all to do. 

Sometimes they arrange for bridges and by-roads to 
be repaired, and for streets to be cleaned and paved j 
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Tvhile at othei’ times it is a question of laying out 
a pleasure-garden, providing fire-engines, or buildina 
public baths or hospitals. 

itbove and beyond all these bewildering Councils, 
with their duties dovetailed in and out of one another, 
are the Count y- Cnuneils-that deal each with the most 
iffiportantbusiness-of th.eir_owii„cqunty, and supervise 
and control the less important work of the Councils 
below them. They see among-st other things that the 
main highroads are strong and firm, that schools are 
built and attended, that there are Lunatic As^iums 
where mad people can be kept from hai’ming themselves 
and others, and that there is a stalwart police force to 
ensure obedience to the laws. 

London is so big that it is treated as a county all to 
itself, and has its own County Council. It is divided up 
into a number of divisions. In the centre there is the 
crowded part called the City of London, and x*ound this 
are grouped all the diffei’ent London boroughs, each 
with its own Council. 

j The City of London is ruled over by a body of oflScials 
called the “ Corporation,” and at their head is the Lox’d 
Mayor of London, who is such an important person that. 
*in old^days h§,4ised to be named in fun the " King of 
London.” Other towns and cities in England have~ 
ftagiP^ayors and corporations, but they are none of 
them so important or so grand as those belonging to the 
capital. 

Turn again, Whittington, thrice Mayor of London town, 
rang out the city bells in the old fairy story, promising 
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to the j'oung apprentice the highest honour that anj' 
London boy could hope to obtain. 

As you can imagine, all these Councils, from the 
county down to the pax’ish, must spend large sums of 
money, for roads cannot be mended or buildings made 
for nothing. Even to keep a parish-register costs time. 



Lord Maj’or of London with the City Sword and 
Mace Bearers. 

jjaper, and ink. The money is collected by a tax called 
“ mtes.” 

Every one, whether man or woman, who owns the 
house in which he lives or rents it from another, has 
to put his hand in his pocket and pay a certain x^art of 
the expenses of the neighbourhood. Tlie amount he 
pays dei>ends on the amount of his rent or the value of 
his house. He is then what is called “a ratepayer,” 
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and has a voice in deciding how his money shall be spent. 
He cannot, of course, attend the A’arious Councils himself 
and state his vieM's, for if every ratepayer tried to do this 
the meeting would be so large, and so many would Avish 
to speak, that no business would be done. In many 
pai’ishes it would be impossible to put all the men 
and AA'omen aa'Iio pay rates into one room, Avhile in some 
of the counties the numbers Avould run into millions. 

Ratepayers have therefore thought of another plan, 
and instead of attending the Councils themselves they 
choose a few of their number to “represent” them. 
These “representatives” are known as “Councillors,”- 
and according as they are Avise or foolish the local laAA's 
will be good or bad. 

When the time comes for electing neAV Councillors, if 
it is one of the big elections, like that for the County 
Councils or London Borough Councils, there maj'^ be gi*eat 
fuss and excitement. Mr. John Smith, Avhose name has 
been suggested by his friends as a good candidate, AA'ill go 
about telling people AA'hat he Avould like to see done for 
the toAvn or district. If people agree Avith him he Avill 
probably be elected Avithout any trouble ; but perhaps 
Mr. Henry Brown and Mr. William Jones have diffei*ent 
ideas about what should be done, and think they Avould 
be better Councillors than Mr. Smith. In that case there 
is a contest, The ratepayer Avill have to listen to the 
speeches and read the addresses of the candidates, and 
decide whom they think the best of all these possible 
representatives, and then when the polling-day ai*rives 
they must go and vote for him. 

All over the county or borough, or Avherever the 
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election is being held, there Avill be places called polling- 
booths announced Avhere people can go and vote, and 
these are generally the local schoolhouses. Any rate- 
paj’er may go and give his vote on the j)olling day, 
between the hours of eight in the morning and eight in 
the evening. When he arrives at the appointed place 
he will find an official called the Keturning Officer, who 
will ask him his name and then look it up in the register 
to make sure that it is there, and that the rates have 
been paid. 

If it is correct the man will be given a piece of paper, 
and on it he will see the names of the different candi- 
dates, and he must put a cross against the name of the 
one to whom he wishes to give his vote. 


Brown, Henry 


Jones, William 

X 

Smith, John 



Then he must fold up his piece of paper and drop it into 
one of the locked boxes standing on the table near at 
hand. These are called ballot-boxes, and they are made 
with a long nai-row slit like that of a money-box so that 
it would be impossible to dmw any of the papers out. 
No one can tell for whom other people have voted, and 
so there is no danger of a man being frightened into 
voting against his conscience, as in old days M'hen all 
the votes had to be given openly. 

At the end of the evening, M'hen eight o’clock baa 
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struck, all the ballot-boxes arc collected in one place 
and the votes are counted : so many to Smith, so many 
to Brown, so many to Jones. 

In the imaginary example given below, if there was 
one vacancy in the Council to be filled, John Smith 
Avould be elected ; if there were two. Smith and BroMii, 



A Pollmg Station. 


because Smith has more votes than Brown, and Brown 
than Jones. 

Brown, Henry 807 votes 

Jones, William 311 „ 

Smith, John 1,009_ „ 

You will notice in this example that the votes for 

Brown and Jones added together make more than the 
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votes for Smith, so that after all Smith may not really 
represent the greater number of voters. But it is the 
rule that the candidate who has the largest number of 
votes — the majority, as ve say — shall be considered 
elected ; and when he is once elected he'is to be regarded 
as representing the whole community. 

It is not a very difficult thing to put a mark against 
a man’s name on a piece of paper. Yet out of all the 
millions of ratepayei’s it is M’onderful how few take 
the trouble to go and do it. “It doesn’t make any 
diffei’encc,” they say sometimes ; or else thej' ask — 
“ Why should we bother ? ” 

Now it is very probable that many of 30U will become 
ratepaj^ers A\hen you grow up, and in case j’ou should 
be inclined to say these same things then, I want to 
explain to you at once that it does make a vast difterence 
wdiether ratepaj'crs vote or not. This will be easier to 
understand if we take the simpler case of a cricket club. 
Here the members jja}* their subscriptions and choose 
a committee from amongst themselves to select the 
team, aiTange the matches, and settle how the monej" 
shall be spent. 

If one of the committee is a man with no business 
head, but with a very good opinion of himself and a 
clever tongue, he msiy do his club a great deal of harai. 

“ Look here ! ” he will say to the rest of the committee- 
niembei-s, “our club can’t go on in this old shed. It 
isn’t smai’t enough. What we want is a i>avilion.” And 
when the pavilion is finally decided on, he will have 
ideas as to how it must bo expcnsivelj' painted, with ^n 
ornamented verandah in front for visitors. “ We may 
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as well do it in style while we are about it,” will be his 
excuse for this extravagance. 

He might be in the right, too, if the club had much 
money to spare ; but if the subscriptions ere small, the 
committee would probably find at the end of the season 
that, after deducting the bill for the pavilion, thei’e was 
very little left to pay for the care of the jiitch and other 
necessary expenses. The only way out of the difficulty 
would be to make all the members pay doubled or trebled 
subsci’iptions, and at this they would almost certainly 
gi’umble. 

Yet they would only have themselves to blame after all. 
If a club choose a bad committee, either because many of 
the membei's do not take the trouble to attend the 
meetings, or because the rest are deceived by the man 
Avith the clever tongue, it will be _ the fault of j^ieir 
own "Iciness and stupidity that their money is^ wasted, 
-and that they are "called upoifto sjiehd more than they 
expected. 

It is just the same with the elections for the local 
Councils, even if it is only a Parish Council, Mdiefe 
Councillors are genei’ally chosen by a' show of hands 
instead of by papei*s dropped into ballot-boxes. Men 
and women very i*arely “get anything for nothing,” and 
if they do not take the trouble to vote for good repre- 
sentatives to make their laws, they will have bad laws 
and suffer for it. 

Sometimes it is very necessary for the local Councils 
to spend large sums of money, it may be for a much- 
needed hospital or for an extension of tram-lines ; and 
then the ratepayers must make up their minds that 
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^^hat tlicy arc jja^ing foi* is worth the price, and open 
their ijursos cheerfully. But there arc other kinds of 
expense that ai'e both Avasteful and useless, and rate- 
])ayers must not choose repi*esentati\es A\ho uill be 
inclined to indulge in them because they find it A’Oi*y 
easy to be generous \\ ith other people’s money. 

Of course, even the best of i*atepayers may make mis- 
takes about their Aotes now and then; but after the 
election is over thoA’ can keep their eye on the men thej' 
have chosen, by reading the local papers, in uhich exact 
accounts of all the Council meetings are given. Then 
if they find out that John Smith is a boaster A'eiy ready 
to sijend other people’s money, and that Henry Broun 
is cowardly and timid, they will take care notjto vote 
for either of them another time, buiE will choose really 
good men instead. 

Great hearts, strong mmds, true faith and willing hands , 
Men Avhom the lust of office does not kill. 

Men whom the spoils of ofi&ce cannot huj*, 

Men who possess conviction and a ivill. 

Men Avho have honotu% men who dare not lie 

This is a high ideal, but if we look at the history of our 
empire we learn that there have been and are such men. 
Just think, if we chose only such men to make our laws, 
how splendid those lau's avouIcI be, and how happy and 
prosperous every one Aiho had to obey them ' 
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How the Law'S are Made 

Members of Parliament 

In the last chapter I told you about the local Councils 
which have to do ivith the affairs of their own districts, 
whether small or large. The separate communities — 
towms, villages, and so on — make up the W'hole of this 
great nation, and there are matters that aflfect all the 
people, whatever part of the country they live in. These 
matters are too important to be dealt with by the local 
Coimcils, and they are entrusted to a great central 
Council, “ Parliament,” which far exceeds all the others 
in dignity and power. 

The w'ord “parliament” is really French, for it is 
derived from the French verb parler, to sjieak ; and so 
we can see how it came to be used of the men who 
gathered together “to speak” about national affairs. 

At the head of Parliament is the King, and below him 
are “the two Houses,” as they are called, the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons. They hold their 
meetings at Westminster. No doubt every London boy 
and girl know the Houses of Parliament well by sight, 
with their tall towers, and the giant clock, Big Ben, 
with its minute-hand four yards long. Every night when 
the members of Parliament are sitting at Westminster 
a lamp is lit above Big Ben, and shines out into the 
darkness until they have finished their business and 
gone home. It is something like a lighthouse, this quiet 



!nie Lantern in the Clock Tower, Houses of Parliament. 
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steady glow, which tells us that in the buildings below 
inch are watching over the national life to keej) it safe 
and sound. 

It is in these Houses of Parliament that all the laws of 
the United Kingdom have their beginning, for, important 
though the local Councils are, none of them may under- 
take any business without leave from the central Parlia- 
ment at 'Westminster, which entrusts them with exactly 
as much power and authority as it thinks fit, and no more. 
Besides the work of suijervising and controlling the local 
Councils, Parliament has its own laws to make, and these 
are generally of far-reaching imiDortance. Sometimes 
they affect the Colonies in distant x>arts of the world, 
and so Parliament has come’ to be known as the 
“Impei’ial Pax'lianiont,” because it can make laws for the 
whole empire. Later on we shall see that many of the 
larger colonies rule themselves, and that they are seldom 
interfered with by the mother countiy, which Avisely 
recognizes that people on the jpot know better how to 
deal with their oato affairs than people at a distance. 
TiU the Parliament at Westminster still reserA’-es the 
right to'interfere and impose its Avill, if it seems necessary 
fojf the good of the Emigre. 

‘Parliament can do everything but make a man a 
Ayoman or a Avoman a man,” some one once said, and 
though of courae this is an exaggeration, it gives a A^eiy 
fair idea of the importance of this Imperial Council, 
Avhich has the fortunes of so many people I’esting on its 
decisions. 

/The most important part of Parliament is the House 

Xkgaa aon sr whioh is composed, very much in the same 
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way as the local Councils, of representatives elected by 
those nho pay taxes. Any man mIio is over 21 years of 
age and has a house, or land, or lodgings worth £10 a 
% ear o r more , may give his vote, and so may many ptliers; 
but Avomcn, although they pay taxes and may vote for 
the local Councils, aienofc at present alloMedto vote for 
Parliament, 

There are other iJcoj)le Avho may not vote either : 
members _ of- the House of Lords, childi’en, foreigners, 
convicts, and lunatics; but still the number of those aa ho 
may and do vote runs into many millions, and over 
600 members of Parliament are needed to represent 
all the districts, called “constituencies”, into which the 
country is divided for election j)urposes. Every conr.ti- 
tumicj', according to its size or importance, elects one or 
more members, AA’ho receive a salary of £400 a year to 
rej)ay them for any losses they may suffer through 
haAung to neglect their private business AA’hile attending 
to public affairs. 

Ko House of Commons may last for more than five 
yeai’s, for it AV'ould ne\’cr do if, once a Parliament AA’as 
elected, its members aaci'c alloAved to sit as long as they 
liked Avithout being in the least responsible to those 
Avho had chosen them. 

On the other hand, it Avould be bad both for the trade 
and the peace of the country if general elections Avere 
held very often, for they are expensive, and, as a rule, 
disturbing affairs. No doubt you remember Avhat the 
last election of a member in your own neighbourhood 
Avas like. 

Every bai*e aaoII and hoarding for AA-eeks beforehand 
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was covered with placards qf^‘‘ Vote for So-and-So,” 
and people in the streets w ore coloured badges. When 
it drew' near the polling-day there w'ere fi’equont 
meetings in halls, in the streets or on the village-green, 
at which the candidates and their friends made speeches, 
w hile the audience asked them questions and sometimes 
hooted or cheered. 

On the day itself everything happened just as if it had 
been an election for one of the local Councils, except 
that there was more excitement, and the streets wci*e 
full of gaily decked cars and carriages carrying voter's 
to the polling booths. 

Then'thei*e^as4he day soon-aftei'wai=ds,-or perhaps it 
w'as late tliat very night, when the Mayor- or some._other 
officer announced the number of votes from the balcony 
of the Town! Hall, and declared that Mr. So-and-So had 
been elected. At this, amid cheers and shouts of He’s 
a jolly good fellow,” INIr. So-and-So stepped forw’ard and 
made a speech. After that night everything quieted 
down, and in a few w eeks people had begun to forget 
that -them -had -been an election, or onlj' remembered^ 
it as a time when they and their neighbours shouted 
and sang. 

Now what did it really mean, this cheering and excite- 
ment and counting of votes ? 

It meant that some one had been elected to go and sit 
in the House of Commons at Westminster, and represent 
the wishes of the people in that particular constituency. 

And would it make very much difference to that con- 
stituency if the man who w’as elected proved to be a 
good or bad member ? 
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I can answer that question best by reminding you of 
what I said in the last chapter about the cricket club 
and the local Councils. If there is an unbusiness-like 
committee we have seen that a club will run into debt, 
Avhile if there are unpractical Councilloi*s the rate- 
payers will haA e to pay large sums of money for unne- 
cessary or inferior work. 

In the same M’ay if there are bad members of Pai'lia- 
ment elected, they v ill be selfish, careless, or cowardly in 
their decisions.;. and in the case of Parliament this will 
be the more serious because, instead of handling small 
sums like the cricket club committee, the members will 
be dealing with millions of pounds of other people’s 
money. And even more than spending money, these 
members will be called upon to decide difficult questions, 
concerned both with the aftairs of other nations and also 


w'ith the lives and consciences of every British sulyect. 

' — Voters then must consider very carefully before they 
put a cross against a candidate’s name, and be sure they 
have chosen the right man. They must not allow them- 
sfilves-tp'be biibed w'ith promises of money or food into 
giving their votes just as they are asked. One reason 
(for .jthii_^is that bribeiy, since it means the sale of 
p citizen’sli^f'Tb" secure a good government, is felt to 
\be a c rime ag ainit the~State, a nd is pun ished by fines or 
.imprisonment ; but there i^^an underlying reason as well 
th aVou gfakto appeal to evei*y sensible person. The man 
who goes to a house to make an offer of money or food 
in exchange for a vote does not intend to do a kindness, 


but to drive a bargain. He expects to get more than 
ItB'gives’; and the roter,yrho sells his right to choose the 
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member in whom he really believes, has come off second 
-best, and will pay for his foolishness in the long run. 

It will not do either, as we have already seen in the 
case of the local Councils, for voters to stand on one side 
and say, “Oh ! I shan’t vote at all ; it’s too much bother.” 
Thejian wh o has a right to a vote must neither sell nor 
neglect it. He must use it, for it has been given him not 
only as a right, but a duty. If he is too lazy or selfish 
to go to the poll he may very probably bo punished by 
having to submit to bad laws, but unfortunately other 
people will suffer for his negligence as well. 

This is felt so strongly in our colony of New. Zealand 
that, if the people there who have a. right to vote do not, 
exercise -it, their names are strack off. the registei* of 
voters altogether. It wouldbe a very good thing if this 
were done in the mother country, for then Englishmen 
would learn the value of the. vote, and only those who 
cared sufficiently for the w'elfare of their country to do 
something towards securing it would be allow^ed to - de- 
cide how she should be governed. There would be no 
more of that careless system of voting by w'hich men go 
to the-poll or ^tay^away, just as the fancy takes them, 
lieedless of whether good or bad members are sent to 
Westminster to make tlieir Ia.ws. 

It is told of a certain Englishman that he once walked 
fifty miles to give his vote. Here-is-a-case of pmctical 
ciHzenshi{xI Illt^ows that if the welfare. of-4he-eountry 
depends ^n good laws, it is worth^t he time and energy 
of every citizen who h as the Hght that 

the law’s are reahy ggod^ eveojait^-feljft-fiQat-of- persopal 
inconvenience andLicsupe. 
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Chapter V 

How the Laws are Made {continued) 

The Work of PARLiAiiEKT 

There arc t^o Latin words — major (greater) and 
minor (less) — that every citizen ought to remember, 
because we use ords very like them to explain how our 
government does its work. We say, for instance, that 
our State is governed by the votes of a “ majority ” of 
electors. Now what do we mean by tliis.? 

We mean that every member of the House of Commons 
must have gained “ more ” votes at the last election in 
his constituency than his rival candidates, while the 
latter are said to be “in a minority” because they 
received “ less” votes. 

This idea of a “ majoi'ity ” and a “ minority ” does not 
stop when an election is over. It is earned on into the 
two Houses of Parliament, as you will see; but first 
I want to remind you of something I told you about 
local Councillors. 

I said that the men who wish to be chosen as 
Councillors visit the electors for some w'eeks before 
the polling-day, and explain what they will ti‘y to do if 
they are elected. 

Now this is what candidates for Parliament do in their 
constituencies, only instead of each candidate making 
plans on his own account, he joins with a number of 
other candidates throughout the country to brirg 
forw'ard and uphold certain definite schemes. This is 
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called ‘‘joining a party,” and the ideas and proposals 
each party adopts arc generally said to be “ the party 
policy” or “programme.” 

In Great Britain there have been for many years two 
great parties, each with its own particular policy, which 
changes as old problems are settled and new questions 
arise. 

These two great parties have had different names at 
different times : the names now gcnei’ally used are 
Liberals for the one, and Unionists for the other. 
There is a third party which of late years has been 
growing in importance, the Labour part3% representing 
a section of the working men of England and Scotland. 
The representatives of Ireland are divided into Unionists 
and Nationalists, 

It is not easy to understand exactly how all these 
pai*ties differ fi*om one another. Indeed, we cannot 
understand it at all without knowing a good deal about 
our country’s history. What is important to remember is, 
that country stands \iciovQ party \ that every citizen of 
this Empire ought first to consider how the people at 
large will be affected by any proposed coui-se of action. 

When the House of Commons meets at Westminster 
after a general election, there will be members repre- 
senting all parties. The party which has a “ majority,” 
that is to say more members than the other, receives 
the name of the Government Pai*ty, and to it is en- 
trusted the task of governing the land. 

The Government Party sit on the “ Government 
benches,” — long rows of comfortable seats arranged 
down one side of the large hall whei'o the Commons 
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meet. The head of the Goyerninent is the Pz’ime 
Minister, and beside him on the front bench sit a num- 
ber of other ininistez’s,” each of whom has charge of 
a x>articular department in the Government. We shall 
see in the next chaister nhat these departments 
are. 

The Prime Minister and the other members of the 
Government are not directly elected. Each party has a 
leader,” 'who is sometimes chosen at a jzarty meeting, 
sometimes attains his high position by sheer force of char- 
acter : everybody recognizes that he and no other is 
marked out for leaderehip. The leader of the pai’ty M’hich 
has a majority is sent for by the King and made Prime 
jNIinister. He then chooses from among the Members of 
Parliament, either Lords or Commons, the men nhom he 
wishes to be his colleagues, and the chief of these, like 
the Prime Minister himself, have to be elected a second 
time by their constituents. Thus the peoj)le have a 
chance to say whether they approve of any particular 
man holding high office in the State 

The Prime JMinister and his principal colleagues form 
the “ Cabinet,” a committee which decides what pi’oposals 
shall bo laid before Parliament. At the beginning of 
each session of Parliament, what the Cabinet proposes to 
do is written down in a speech which is read by the 
King in the House of Lords, at the grand ceremony 
called the “ Opening of Parliament. ” 

When a new Parliament assembles, the first business 
in the House of Commons is the election of a “ Sj)cakcr ; ” 
that is to say, a chairman to preside over their meetings. 
He sits in a carved chair at the head of the hall, and 
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whenever ho entci'S or leaves the House an officer called 
the Sergeant-at-xVi’nis carries hefoi’e him the famous 
symbol of office, the Mace. 

The Speaker belongs to no party, and it is his duty 
to keep order and preserve the dignity of the House. 
Perhaps you may think that this would not be a diffi- 
cult task, but now and then members lose their tempers 
and quarrel and abuse one another. Then the Speaker 



The Speaker and his Train-bearer, jireceded by the 
Sergeant-at-Arms with the Mace. 


will interfere and demand an apology from ivhoever is 
at fault, for no one would respect England if the hall 
in which her laws were made was turned into a 
bear-garden, where every one could squabble and fight 
as he pleased. It is obvious that people who cannot 
rule themselves are not fit to rule others. 

If a member refuses to apologize or leave the House 
when he is told, the Speaker can send for the Sergeant- 
at-Arais and command him to ai’rest the man and 
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remove him by force, and then the work of Parliament 
will go on quietly Avithout him. 

We know that the chief Avork of Pai'liament is to 
make laAvs, but there is a gi*eat deal to be done before 
the proposal of any minister or private member can 
become laAv. First these proposals must be Avrittcn 
doAvn on paper, and then this paper or “ bill,” as it is 
called, must be read and discussed. 

Some of the members will praise it, others will point 
out various ways in which it could be altered or 
improved, Avhile thei'e Avill probably be others again who 
will give their reasons for condemning it altogether. 
When it has been thoroughly discussed the bill mustjbe 
Wotedon.; that is to say, members who are in favour of it 
Will walk out of one door of the hall, and those who are 
against it out of another. As they pass through the 
doors they Avill be counted, so many “ayes” and so 
many “noes,” as those are called Avho ai*e “for” or 
“against” a bill. According as there is a majority of 
“ayes” or “noes,” the bill Avill be accepted or rejected. 
Even if it is accepted the bill is a long Avay yet from 
becoming laAV, for it must be discussed and voted on 
at least three times in the House of Commons, and then 
it will be sent up to the House of Lords to be discussed 
and voted on there. Yet you must not think that all 
this? care and delay is a waste of time. There is a 
proverb that says “Make haste slowly,” and this is 
a sound piece of advice where the making of laws is 
concerned. 

Sometimes a member’s bill will seem at first sight just 
the kind of reform that the country needs, and then bit 
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by bit a difficulty Avill appeal* here and a flaw there, and 
{ifter days of discussion it may bo realized that to can*} 
out the suggestions of this bill Avould be quite impossible 
in pi*actice. Some of the suggestions may be good, but 
a great number will have to be cut out and others put 
in their place ; and all these changes in their turn must 
be discussed and voted on, for a single careless slip 
might cause the country untold harm. 


STAR CHAMBER COURT 



COMMONS COURT 

1 Speaker's Chair. 2. Table. 3. Govenament Benches. 

4. Opposition Benches. 

"When a bill has been finally accepted by both Housed 
of Parliament it is sent firat to the King, and after th^ 
King has signed it with his name it becomes one of the 
laws of our land and everybody must obey it. The 
only way in which the people can change an Act of' 
Parliament after it has become law is by sending back • 
to the House of Commons at election times a majority 
tof members pledged to make the required alterations. 

In the daj'S before there was any House of Commons 
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the King- used to make the laws with the help of a largo 
Council of his barons, and this Council develoioed into our 
Ijresent House of Lords. Its members are not elected 
by the people at the beginning of every Parliament, but 
they and tlieir successors sit and vote in the House ot 
Lords by right of birth. Some of them are descendants 
of the barons nhom the King used to summon long ago 
to his Council to give him advice, and others of men who 
were made peei-s because they ^\ere in favour at the 
ro^’al Court, or as a re>vard for great national services, 
like the famous general the fii’st Duke of Marlborough 
in the reign of Queen Anne. 

Nowadays, if you read the papers you will see that the 
King, acting on the advice of his Prime Ministez*, often 
creates new iieers, and these have a right to sit and 
vote in the House of Lords, and so will the heii’s who 
succeed to their titles after they are dead. In this way, 
by making them members of one of the two Houses 
that are responsible for her laws, the country retains 
the services of citizens who have distinguished them- 
selves in eveiy branch of national life. 

In addition to the peers M'ho hand down the right to 
sit and vote in the House of Lords from father to son, 
there are a few men who are made peers onlj'- for life or 
during a term of office, and who are not succeeded by 
their sons. These are, first, the “Law Lords,” as they 
are called, because tliey are famous lawj’ers and judges ; 
and next there are the Archbishops of Cantez'bury and 
York and a certain number of bishops, who have a right 
to attend the House of Lords on account of the high 
offices they hold in the Church of England. The most 
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important member of the House of Lords is the Lord 
Chancellor, who sits oh a great uide seat called the 



The Woolsack : the official sea^of the Loi-d Clmncellor. 

Woolsack. He is Chairman of the Lords as the Speaker 
is of the Commons, but his powers are small comjiared 
with those of the Speaker. 

The part of the House of Lords in law-making or 
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“legislation,” as it is called, is to give a last careful 
revision to bills already discussed and voted on in the 
House of Commons. If the Lords wholly disapj)rove of 
a hill ^^hich the Commons have passed, they may reject 
it. At one time this rejection was final ; the Commons 
could not get their way until a new election had taken 
place, and the same proposals had been passed again by 
the newly elected members. In such a case the Lords 
would recognize that the people, by twice giving a ma- 
jority to the same party, wished these proposals to 
become law, and when the bill was sent to them again 
by the Commons they would usually pass it. Now, how- 
ever, if the same bill is passed by the Commons in three 
successive sessions of the same Parliament, it becomes 
law whether the Lords like it or not. 

There is one class of bills over which the Lords have 
no control whatever. These are bills dealing with taxa- 
tion. It has been for hundi'cds of years a principle that 
only the repi'esentatives of the people have a right to 
impose taxes ; and though this principle was some- 
times disputed, it is now the law of the land. 

But there is a third important stage in the making of 
laws besides the discussion of a bill in the two Houses. 
Above and beyond them both is the King, whose consent 
must be obtained before any bill can become an Act of 
Parliament. 

In old days the King, as we have seen, was responsible 
for the laws, and his “ ministers ” were merely members 
of his Council, whom he consulted if he wished, and who 
carried out his schemes. 

Every Englishman over twelve years of age had to 
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take an oath of allegiance or loyalty to the King, and 
the TTorst crime that he could commit was to break this 
oath. “ If any man plot against the King's life let him 
be liable in his life atid in all that he has/’ ran a law 
of Alfred the Great more than a thouband 3 ears ago, and 
to-day “* high-treason,” or disloyalty to the King, is still 
the greatest crime of which a British citizen can be 
found guilty. 

“ I, . . . , do swear that I tv ill be faithful and bear true 
allegiance to His Majesty King George V, his heirs and 
successors, according to law. So help me God ! ” are 
the words of the present oath of allegiance that 
a foreigner is required to take if he vvishe-b to become 
a Britibh citizen, or a British citizen if he is ai)pointed 
to hold some high office in the State. 

Men are asked to take this oath because all laws 
are carried out and all justice is administered in the 
King’s name. It is ho who summons Lords and 
Commons to meet at Westminster in the Houses of 
Parliament, which are really^ one of his royal palaces. 
It is he who as earthly head of the Church of England 
appoints its bishops and deans, while he also creates 
new peers and makes judges. Yet in spite of all that 
he is able to do there is a great difference betw'cen the 
position of our King to-day and the Kings of England in 
past times. We can put it in a very few words : 

“In old dav’s kings often ruled selfishly. Kow they 
mile only for the good of their people.” 

When a bill has passed both Houses of Parliament the 
King never dreams of refusing his assent. Whatever 
the King does, whether it is to make a peer or a judge 
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or to summon Parliament, he does it by the advice of 
his ministers, and these ministers are the leaders of 
the “Government Party” in the House of Commons, 
■who have been elected by the people. Thus our King is 
truly the people’s KJng, for he rules by their will, and 
in return demands their loyalty and obedience. 

“ The King comes not alone to his hallowing,” said the 
Archbishop of York at the coronation of George V ; “ he 
bears his people with him.” And when we think of our 
King as belonging to the people, we do not think of liim 
only as the King of the people in England, but as the 
lord of the whole Bi’itish Empii’e. 

Have'you ever thought of how an arch is built ? All 
up the sides are any number of stones and bricks, and 
exactly in the middle is one large stone that locks and 
holds all the rest together. This is called the key stone 
pf_&e_aEcli,-and our King_has been described as “the 
fe^oni^pf_tlig, Empire,” .becaus^in obedience to him, 
the laws that are made in his name, England and 
,all her dominions are linked together. 


Chapter VI 

How the Laws are Carried Out 

We have seen that the making of laws, whether in the 
local Councils or in the big central Parliament at West- 
minster, x-equires a great deal of thought and trouble, 
but all this thought and trouble would be a mere waste 
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of time if the laws >Uien they were made were not 
pi'operly carried out. The misery in England in the 
reign of King Stephen arose, not because there were no 
laws, but because " the law languished : ” that is to saj*, 
because the King did not see that it \ras obeyed. 

In old days it depended on the King himself whether 
his laTvs were obeyed or not: but now, although the laws 
are still carried out in the King’s name, the actual work 
is done by the Civil Service, nhich is a branch of the 
Government just like the army or navy. Of course it is 
very important that Civil Servants,” as the men who 
belong to the Civil Ser% ice are called, should prove both 
clever and hardworking, and so there are public 
entrance examinations held every year in which only 
those who are most successful will be given posts. ^Vhen 
a 3 outh has succeeded in entering the Civil Service he 
will be put in a Government office, and can woik his 
way up from post to post. 

As thei*e are different kinds of laws, so there are 
different Government offices to deal with them, and 
over each is placed a minister who, in the case of the 
most important offices at any rate, is also a member of 
the Government partv* in the House of Commons, and 
will have to answer there for the w’a3’in which the office 
under his control is managed. But the Prime Minister, 
and the Ministry as a whole, are responsible for the actions 
of eveiy individual minister. If a minister disagrees wdth 
his colleagues, he must resign his office. If the proposal 
of an3’ minister is defeated in the House of Commons, 
no matter how unimportant it may’^ appear to lie, the w'holc 
Ministry’ goes out of office. The Prime Minister either 
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hands his resignation to the King, or advises the King to 
dissolve Parliament and order a new House of Commons 
to he elected. 

The principal ministers are called Secretaries of State. 
Each is at the head of a department of the Government, 
and is responsible for all the work done by the armj" of 
officials under his charge. There is one department for 
Home aflfairSy under the Home Secretary; another foF 
Foreign affairs, under the Foreign Secretary; anothei* 
for Colonial ajBSiirs,^ under the Secretary for the Colonies ; 
another for Indian affiiirs, mider the Secretary for IiidiaT 
Other departments have the army and the navj’ under 
.their charge, the heads of these departments being called 
the Secretary of State for War, and the First Lord of 
the Admli’alty. We shall take some of these depart- 
ments, and see how the work of government is cai’- 
ried on. 

The Foreign Office has to deal with any questions 
ihat may arise between Britain and other countries, 
/and the minister at its head, the Seci*etary for 
Foreign Affairs, will need both tact and foi'csight to 
cany out his task. Tlie lives of British citizens who 
are travelling abroad are under his care and pi’otection ; 
and if, as sometimes haj)pens to-day even in civilized 
Europe, some Englishmen were kidnapped by brigands 
and held up to ransom, he would have to interfere and 
demand thoMixesciig:. 

' It is his business also to receive foreign ambassadors 
Vhen they come to London, and to choose the ambassa- 
dors who repi'esent our King at foreigji Courts. A groat 
deal will depend on whether ho is a good judge of 
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character and ability, for an ambassador is an important 
person, since it is his duty to explain the actions of his 
Government at home to the Government of the land in 
whose capital he is living. If he is wise and tactful he 
will help to uphold peacefully the honour and dignity 
of his land, but if he is rash and careless he may plunge 
his country into an unnecessary wai*. Directly w'ar is 
declared between two lands the ambassadors on either 
side are recalled, and this is the sign that all hope of 
peace is at an end. 

Before there were railway’s and telegraphs ambassadors 
held an even moi*e difficult position than they hold to-day, 
for they were often months without hearing from their 
Governments at home, and had to make far-reaching 
decisions on their own responsibility. NoA\adays, how- 
ever, they can receive advice from home in a few hours 
or days at the most. 

If it is necessary to maintain a good understanding 
bctw'een England and foreign countries, it is still more 
important to streiigthen the bond between the. mother 
’p ount ry, and_ her colonies, and this is the business of the 
Colonial Secretai’y and the office under his control. It 
rests with him to advise the King whether or not to 
interfere with the laws that are passed in tlie self- 
governing colonies, and every official sent out to a 
p*esponsible post in that “Greater Britain beyond the 
^eas ” will look to him for supx3ort and sympathy in 
the critical work before him. 

* “Let us hear as little of you as possible,” was the 
rough good-b 3 e of a minister at homo to a colonial 
governor in the old days when the colonies were 
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regarded by statesmen merely as a burden. We have 
changed our minds since then, and have learnt that our 
colonies are both our glory and our responsibility, and 
one outcome of this new knowledge has been the founda- 
tion of our Colonial Office. 

Sometimes, in a new land where the settlers are of 
different races, the white man of one nation is ai)t to 
quarrel with the white man of another, or to oppress the 
natives he has found in possession, and then it is that 
the Government of the mother countiy must interfere 
and hold a just balance between the European races and 
between white and black : 

Giving to friends and foes . . 

Liberty, justice, wealth the arts and the trade of the 
white man. 

Mercy and truth to the black, quiet abundance for all ; 

This is our lesson of life and that is the bond of our empire. 

One portion of our Empii’e is so large and so impor- 
tant that it has a department of Government entirely to 
itself. The Secretary of State for India is responsible 
for the good government of that wonderful land. He is 
assiste.d_bya Council consisting of men who have special 
knowledge of India and its people, and ho works hand- 
in-hand with the Viceroy, the nobleman wdio is sent to 
India to represent the King-emperor there. 

The affairs of the mother country are under the charge 
of the Home Secr etary. It W'ould be nearly impossible 
to mention all the things for which the Home Secretary 
is responsible, they are so many and various ; but 
perhaps his chief-duty js that of advising the King ta^b'c 
I a special, pardoiuto some criminal condemned tp death- 
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or imprisonment. Of course this is a power he does not 
often exercise, since it is a grave matter to set aside 
the decision of a judge and jury after a fair trial. 
People are not sentenced to death or imprisonment 
unless, when their case is tried, there is a very certain 
conviction of their guilt ; and the Home Secretary, when 
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he advises that some condemned man or u oman should 
be pardoned, is probably acting on special evidence that 
has come to his ears since the trial. 

Besides this-power of pardoning criminals, the Homo 
Secretary is responsible for the state of prisons and 
reformatories. He controls the police, and appoints the 
iiSS^ctors who visit factories and mines to see that their 
condition is as safe and healthy as possible. These are 
only a few of his 'numerous duties. 
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He would have a great deal more work besides if it 
were not for other Government offices . such as the 
Board of Trade, which carries out the laws concerned 
with our national commerce ; the Education Office, which 
provides school-inspectors and settles Avhat shall be 
taught in Government schools ; and the Local Govern- 
ment Board, which controls and supervises the Avork of 
all the local Councils in parish, district, and county. 

Another Government office, with Avhose work we come 
into contact daily all over the British Isles, is the Post 
Office. In old days it was so expensive to send letters 
that very few people Avere able to do it, and all sorts of 
fmuds Avere contrived so that poor men and Avomen 
could hear neAvs of their distant relations and friends. 
Formerly it was not the person w ho sent the letter, but 
the one AAffiore'emved it, who had to-pay the postage-; and - 
the're~rs a tale that a postman used to bring an envelope 
regularly once a month to an old woman at her cottage 
door, and that she used as regularly to refuse to take it, 
saying she had no money. 

“ I Avill buy it for you,” said a benevolent onlooker one 
day, and though the old woman shook her head and 
seemed very unAvilling for him to do so, he paid the 
money for it and gave her the letter. When the postman 
Avas out of sight her reluctance AA^as explained, for she 
opened the envelope and shoAA'ed a blank piece of pajAer 
inside. “It’s my boy in foreign pai’ts,” she said; “he 
knoAvs I can’t afford to pay for the letter, and so ho sends 
me this envelope, and AA’hen I see it in the postman’s 
hands I can tell he’s still aliA’c and AA'ell.” 

We should find an empty envelope from one of our 
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relatives very poor comfort to-day, and that we are able 
to have several sheets of closely-written news instead is , 
largely due to a certain Sir Rowland Hill. Sir Rowland/ 
Hill was quite convinced that anybody ought to be able 
to send a letter any w'here in the British Isles for a penny,' 
and he talked and argued in Parliament till in 1840 he 
persuaded other members to think the same. To-day 
we have made still further progi’ess, for letters can travel, 
not only in the British Isles but from one end of the 
Empire to another, at no greater cost than a penny 
stamp. 

But besides drawing relations and friends in distant 
paiis of the world together and assisting trade, cheap 
postage has also benefited the nation in another way. 
Every year many thousand million letters, pai'cels, and 
postal ordei’s pass through the Post Offices and travel 
by rail and ship. The money w’hich is spent on them 
not only pays for their carriage, but also helps to fill the 
coffers of the Government office called the Treasury. 

Have you ever been inside the counting-house of a 
large shop, and noticed the men seated at tall desks, 
adding up rows of figures and receipting the bills which 
customers are opening their purses to pay? Well, the 
Treasury is something like a counting-house on a veiw 
big scale. It gathers together all the national money 
that is collected by taxes or in other ways, and aDots 
so much to this national expense and so much to that. 

The chief official connected with tlie Treasury is called 
the Chancclloi' of the Excliequer, and he is also ^the 
mpst^important member of the Governnient party in t he 
Houae_^3Bbaan Qp8 n ext to,tba Prime Later, 
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when we learn how the expenses of government are 
met, Ave shall hear more about the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; but first Ave must find out how obedience to 
our laAA's is enforced, and AA'hat some of those laws are 
that AA'e OAve to the work of Parliament and the Civil 
Service. 


Chapter YII 

How the Laws are Enforced 

Therk are three stages in the establishment of a 
system of good laws. Two Ave have already seen : that 
laAA’s must be made and put into practice ; but they must 
also be obeyed as a matter of habit. If people only 
obe3'ed the laws Avhen they chose, all the AA'ork of Parlia- 
ment and the Civil Service would count for nothing. 

For example, it is a rule in this country that carts, 
bicj^cles, and motors must keep to the left side of the 
road, and this prevents many accidents and collisions in 
crowded streets or along countiy lanes Avith dangerous 
turnings. Noav if a number of people Avere determined 
to keep to the right-hand side, and there Avas no power 
to compel them to cross to the left, this rule Avould not 
be of the least use. 

So, in more important matters, the laAvs must be 
obeyed by everybody ; and anj' GoA'enunent of w'hich its 
citizens can be proud Avill take care that those Avho 
defy its authority ai*e punished, Avhoever they may be. 
It is clear that Ave must have somebody Avhose duty it 
is to see that the laAvs are obeyed, and this is given to 
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judges, magistrates, and other officials The Lord Chan- 
cellor is the chief judge , the other judges are appointed 
by the King on his advice. He also appoints the 
magistrates. 

There are tAvo kinds of Ians, knonn as Common Lan' 
and Statute Law. Common LaAv has to do Avith simple 
questions of right and AATong ; it is not Avritten doAvn, 
but depends on the decisions of judges for hundreds oL 
years past. Murder, theft, violence, and other crimes 
against persons come under the Common Luaa'. Statute 
LaAv includes all the law's passed bj' Parliament. It is 
a statute laAA', for instance, that miners must not work 
underground-for more than eight hours a day. This is 
not a matter of right or AVTong : nobody can say that it 
is AA'rong for a man to AA'ork as many hours as he ideases. 
But iCAvas thought by Parliament that eight hours AAas 
long enough for any man to toil in heat and darkness 
underground, and a laAV AA'as passed forbidding him to 
AA'oi'k any longer. All Iuaas, Avhether Common Luav or 
Statute LaAA', have to 'be obeyed ; a-personn^ hd steals is 
punished, and if a man Avorks in a mine for more than 
eight hours, somebody Avill suffer for it. 

It has long been our boast that in the 03 es of 
the laAv all peoi^le are equal ; that eA'ei’ybod}’, rich or 
poor, gTeat or small, must obey the laAV, and AA'ill be 
punished if he disobe3's. There is an interesting stoiy 
that illustrates this. 

Many hundreds of year's ago the heir to the English 
throne, Prince Heni'y of Wales, was a Avild young man 
Avho liked to roam the London streets at night, frighten- 
ing peaceful citizens and often coming to bloAA’s with 
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those who objected to his pranks. It so happened that 
in one of these brawls a friend of his was captured and 
led before a judge called Gascoigne. Prince Henry, 
angry that any one should have dared to arrest his 
follower, forced his way, sword in hand, into the judge’s 
presence and demanded the prisoner’s immediate release, 

“ I have found him guilty ; he must go to prison,” 
answered the judge quietly. 

Hie young prince, furious at this obstinacy, broke 
into a volley of abuse, whereupon Gascoigne immediately 
ordered that he also should be ari’ested for daring to 
insult one of the royal judges, and to prison Prince 
' Henry had to go, 

j When the king was told of what had befallen his son, 
jbeing a wise man, he was pleased. “ I am happy,” he 
|said, “ to possess a judge so resolute in the discharge of 
Ihis duty.” 

1 We are glad to know that Prince Henry himself bore 
jGascoigne no ill-will, but when he came to the throne 
recognized the old judge’s courage and honesty at their 
true worth. 

Long ago there were no judges at all, and when 
people quaiTelled they Mere left to settle the matter 
amongst themselves as b^t they could. 

“ This piece of land is mine,” one man would say, and 
perhaps his neighbour M'ould answer : 

“ Not at all ; it belongs to me ’ ” The one of the two 
who kept it in the end would have his way, not because 
he was in the right, but because he was a good fighter 
and had powerful friends. 

To-day if two people dispute about a piece of land or 
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a«3' other property thej' take the qiiestioit before a 
judge in a court of law, and it is there decided j)eace- 
fiillj" and imi>artialh% Such disputes arc knoAvn- as 
“ civil ”_cases to di^tinguish them from “ criminal ” cases. 
Adhere some crime like murder or theft has been com- 
mitted for Avhich it is nccessaiy to find the guilty man 
and i>unish him 



A Judge 

The principal law courts are in London, where the 
judges sit daj' after day^to hear the cases brought before 
them. There all groat civil cases are decided ; but the 
judges also move about the country at different times to 
decide criminal cases. They go to hold “assizes,” a 
word which means “ sittings.” 

When a judge ti'avels about the country for this 
I)ui‘pose, he is received with every sign of honour and 
deference, and Avhenever he enters a court of law the 
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men who are present I’ise and take off their hats. This 
respect is paid him because a judge in his robes and 
powdered wig represents the law, and in honouring 
him the people present are hononring the law. If our 
judges ceased to be honoured and their judgements to 
be obeyed, it would mean that the people of this land 
were weak and feeble, and every other nation would 
despise them and laugh at them. 

As the judges have always a number of difficult 
cases to trj% much of the less important work that would 
otherwise fall to their share is done by local magistrates. 
These are sometimes paid for their services, as in London, 
where owing to the size of the population their duties 
take the whole of their time ; but usually in the country 
districts the magistrates do their work without payment. 

If a man is arrested for making a disturbance in the 
street his case will be decided by a local magistrate ; or 
if the offence is more serious, and the prisoner is accused 
of having robbed some one of a stocking filled with money, 
or some other property, it is the magistrate again who 
will decide if there is sufficient evidence against him to 
send him to tidal before a judge, or if he may be released. 

And now we must notice an important point in 
English law, “Everyone is considered innocent until he 
has been proved guilty.” That is to say, if a man has 
been arrested for stealing a stockingful of money, he 
may be put in prison to keep him from disappearing 
altogether, but even if the stocking is found in his 
pocket he cannot be sent to hard labour, or punished in 
any way, until his guilt has been actually proved. 

When he is brought to trial he is given every chance 
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to deal* himself of the ac'cusation made against him. 
Fii*st of all his case is con&idered by a body of twenty- 
three men chosen by lot from amongst the ratepayers 
of the disti'ict, and called the grand juiy. It is their 
business, not to declare him either guilty or innocent, 
but, like the magistrates, to decide m hether he may be 
set free or if the e%idence bi'ought against him is suffi- 
cient to warrant him being* regularly tried at the next 
Assize. If the gi’and jurj* declare that the evidence is 
sufficient, the prisoner is brought before the judge and 
placed in “ the dock ” near at hand. 

In the body of the court ai*e several lawyers in their 
black gowns and curled 'wigs, some of them prepared to 
prove the accused man guilty, and others to show* his 
innocence. Those on the one side will declare perhaps 
that the coins in the stolen stocking were marked with 
a cross, and that a shilling mai’ked in this way was found 
in the prisoner’s pocket ; while those on the other will 
ai^ue that the tell-tale cross on the shilling was merely 
an accidental scratch, and that the pi’isoner at the hour 
the theft must have been committed w*as shopping in 
the market at the nearest town quite a mile aw ay. In 
order to prove their words the lawyers will call w itnesses, 
tha t is, people who can give definite first-hand evidence 
about thejcase T ibf 'ho one in~ a court of law is allow ed to 
quote W'hat a third person thought or said about the 
matter, but only what he himself may have seen— or 
heard. Each w’itness, a¥ Tus name is called, must come 
forward and either take an oath on the Bible, or else 
solemnly affirm, that he will “ speak the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth ; ” for it would be a 
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shameful thing if an honest man’s character were 
blackened, or a rogue set free to practise more rogueiy, 
by means of a witness's careless lie. 

The owner of the money n ill explain exactly how he 
mai’ked the coins, the policeman who w as called in when 
the theft was discovered how he hadfound the floor-boards 
torn up that had hidden the stocking, a woman who sold 
fruit in the marketplace how the prisoner had asked 
her the price of apples. 

When all the evidence on both sides has been heard, 
the law'yei*s speak for and against the accused man, and 
the moment comes when the fateful question “ Guilty or 
not guilty ? ” must be answered. N^ow' it is not thought 
right to make the decision in an important criminal case 
rest on one man’s opinion, and so the judge has a jury 
of twelve men to help him, and w'hen he has summed 
up the case and shown the evidence fairly on both 
sides, it rests with them to give their judgement. 

“ Guilty or not guilty ? ” the judge demands, and if 
the jury answer “ Not guilty ” the prisoner is released ; 
but if they say “ Guilty ” the judge must decide w^hat 
punishment the man shall receive, and this will depend 
hpw^erious-hisjofienceJias been, and whethe r he hns 
ever been in prison before. There will be a very dif- 
ferent sentence for the first oflTender, who is evidently 
ashamed and repentant, and for the reckless ne’er-do- 
jvell who is always planning some piece of mischief. 

When a pi'isoner has been convicted of crime, and 
sentenced by the judge, he may ask leave to “ appeal ; ” 
that is, to have his case considered by other judges. 
Even the most careful jurymen and judges may some- 
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times make a mistake ; and if there is the least doubt 
of the justice of the decision -tthich has been come to, 
the prisoner may be sure that every point will be care- 
fully considered. There is little chance of an innocent 
man being unjustly punished. The same right of appeal 
is enjoyed in civil cases. If, for instance, a man has 
been condemned to pay a sum of money as damages for 
breach of contract, he may bring the case before the 
Court of Appeal, who may reverse the decision of the 
court below, reduce the amount of damages, or order 
a new tidal. The case may be carried fuidher to the 
House of Lords, a small committee of nhich, consisting 
of the law lords, acts as a fiual-court-of appeal. 

Youthful offenders are usually tried in a sejiarate 
court, and those ho are found guilty are fined or sent 
to a reformatory, w'here they can be taught a trade and 
given the chance to start an honest life n hen they leave. 
This chance is not one the3’’ should lightly throw away 
because thej- hate having to obe}* rules. 

Sometimes their crime has been the result of a 
iPoment’s foil}’- or of the influence of bad companions, 
and those who seize the opportunity" to-tum oyer a new 
leaf can prove they are of the right stuff underneath, 
and grow up honest, useful British citizens. It is a 
pleasanter as well as a better kind of life to work honestly 
than to be for over dodging the police. 

And this mention of “the police” brings us to a^ 
branch of our public service that must not be forgotten! 
in a chapter on justice, for the policeman is the judge’s' 
right hand. From keeping guai*d over houses whose j 
owners are away to arresting suspected criminals, he ’ 
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continually at Mork for the public good, seeing that 
our laws are obeyed and every citizen's private rights 
I respected. 

“What did you admire most ^^hen you were in 



Policeman regulating Traffic at the Mansion House. 


London?” a native officer of an Indian regiment was 
asked on his retuni from the Coronation, and after a 
moment’s thought he answered, “ Tlie policeman in front 
of the Mansion House directing the traffic.” 

Out of all the wonderful and interesting sights that 
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our capital can boast, that which most deeply impi’essed 
tlie stranger Avas the blue-uniformed figure standing 
calmly in the midst of a crowd of buses, motors, taxicabs, 
and hurrying pedestrians, holding up one group and 
letting pass another by a more motion of the hand. It 
AAas Avonderful,” he added, ‘*and I remained there in 
front of the jNfunsion House watching the traffic for 
more than an hour.” 

We are so used to our police and the Avay in which 
they maintain order that it does not occur to us that 
their work is often marvellous, or that their courage and 
patience deserve our ijrai^e ; yet Avere A\e deprived of 
their assistance even for half a day there is hardlj’ a 
citizen aa ho Avould not angrily demand them back, feeling 
Iiis life and property- in imssible danger 

It is the policeman, vigilant and alert, Avho gives con- 
fidence to the financier in his office, the manager in his 
bank, the lady shutting up her house for her simimer 
holiday, the small boy Avith money in his pocket bound 
for the SAvcet shop. Every one Avith property, whether it 
be a house or a few coppers, has need of the pi'otection 
of the laAv to keep him from being hurt and robbed. 
Yet fcAV citizens Avho oavc this debt of safety to the 
police ever remember it, or attemjit to i-ejpay it if 
pccasTOu arises. 

Some men Avill “ take the Iuav into their OAvn hands,” as 
the saying is, though this is strictly against the laAv ; but 
they Avould stand by idly and Avatch half a dozen 
coAA'ardly roughs attack a single constable Aiithout 
moAung a step to help him ; and this is a di«grace to 
our land. 
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_The police ai*e carrying .out our la us, and it is our 
duty to assist them in their work. Indeed, if ue neglect 
to do so we are like a farmer planting seed one day, and 
alloM’ing the birds to dig it up unmolested the next. 

A silly fool that fai-mcr • ” the onlooker would say ; 
but those udio go to enormous trouble and expense to 
make laus and then allow them to be disobeyed are 
a great deal more foolish. 


Cha]3ter VIII 

What some of the Laws are 

Laws to Prevent Ill-health. 

We have seen that the statement “Britain is governed 
hy the people ” is quite true, for it is the representatives 
chosen hy the people who are responsible for the way 
Vn which our laws are made and carried out. 

And Britain is also governed ^or the people ; that is 
to say, her laws, which are passed in Parliament or the 
local Councils, are paade^r the good of the citizens who 
will have to obey them. In the case of many of the 
laws this is quite easy to understand. 

We must have an army and navy to defend us from 
foreign attacks, and laws to provide for their organization 
and upkeep. We must have laws to protect people and 
property from aggression, and judges and policemen to 
see they are obeyed. We must have good roads and 
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hospitals, street lamps, fire-engines, and all the other 
many conveniences that mark the difference bet\^een 
a civilized land and some backA^oods country. 

These are laws of uhich at a glance aao can see the 
necessity and importance. 

But there are other Iuaas Avhich are just as necessary 
if men and Avomen are to be wise and healthy citizens, 
though it is not so easy to recognize their good unless 
Ave think about them A'ery carefully. A boy training 
for a race, besides being careful beforehand not to 
run any risk that would give him no chance at all, 
like sju’aining his ankle, folloAAs certaja^'^-ules and 
finds that he learns to run much faster than before. 
In a feAV Aveeks he can casih’ beat a boA’ of his oaati 
size aaIio has not troubled to train. The results tell 
him that these rules are good, though at first he thought 
it foolish to Avorry about his food and rise early to 
practise running before breakfast. 

It is something the same aa ith a great many national 
laAA^. Their results sIioav that they develop fine healthy 
citizens, though it may be hard at times for those Avho 
have to obey them, and find them personally incon- 
venient, to recognize hoAV iiecessarA’ they are in fitting 
people for the Avorld’s race. 

I want to tell you noAV of some laAA’s of this kind, 
directed against enemies that do more harm to men 
and Avomen every year than either foreign soldiers Avith 
guns and SAVords, or murderers and thieves at home: 
I mean the three great enemies, s^iki)e8Sr-pQym:tyr-and 
ignorance. Every Government in the Avorld has to go 
to battle AA ith these enemies, and the extent to Avhich it 
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feucceeds in its war w ill depend on the help and sympathy 
of the citizens for whom it is fighting. 

It Mas a common belief in old days that sickness Mas 
an evil it M'as impossible to prevent, and there was no 
attempt made to guard against dirt or the spread of 
infection. Gradually, hoM'ever, as men studied medicine 
and science they learnt, not only cures for diseases M’hich 
had actually attacked some poor victims, but precautions 
that could be taken to prevent these diseases spreading. 
So long as only a man or M'oman here or there troubled 
to take these precautions they M'ere of very little use, 
and that is uhy our Government . tojday interfei'eS' 
and insists that all citizens must obey the lau^s that are 
passed to prevent sickness" and disease. In this M'ay 
horrible and dangerous illnesses like leprosy and small- 
pox have been either cntirely-stampe'd'ouf, orTnade-of- 
very rare occncrencoin-England. 

~TOaTheJb«8iness of the District, Borough, andTown- 
Councils to act as “ Sanitarj_^ Authorities ” for their, 
neighlbourliood, and under their directions “Sanitary 
Inspectors” are sent to inquire into the conditions 
jinder which people are living and local trades are 

j “ There is hardly any place that the sanitary inspector 
<fces not visit” Houses, cellars, yards, workshops, 
dairies, bakehouses, all are passed in review under his 
careful eye, and any sign of dirt or bad ventilation or 
overcrowded rooms will be reported to the Councils, who 
will take steps to see these things are altered. 

Besides the sanitary inspector there is a “Medical 
Officer” in each district, whose work it is to keep 
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a register of the worst illnesses in his neighbourhood. 
There is a law which says that some of the most 
infectious cases must be reported to him at once by the 
doctor attending them, so that he ean see that measures 
are adopted to prevent the patient from infecting others. 

Now these are occasions where citizens often hinder 
instead of helj)ing the State, because they do not under- 
stand or refuse to recognize how important it is-vihat 
t hese health- laws should be obeyed. 

The woman living hFa crowded street, who conceals 
the fact that her boy has scarlet fever for fear that he 
may be taken to an isolation hospital, forgets that every 
time she or any of the rest of her family go in or out 
amongst their neighbours thej’ may be spreading a 
serious disease and risking the lives of otheiu In the 
same way the clean honest baker or dairyman, nho 
bitterly resents and tries to stop the visit of a sanitary 
inspector to his premises, should remember that only by" 
these surprise visits, sometimes to one shop, sometimes 
to another, can customera be protected fi’om bad loaves 
or impure milk. 

It is not pleasant to be interfered Mith ; but, if by ouH 
laws we are to gain the true happiness of all our citizens,! 
individuals must be prepared to sacrifice their om'ui 
convenience and dignity to the public good. 

I wonder if you have ever heard of the “Heroes of 
Eyam,” men and women of a tiny little Derbyshire 
village, living their ordinary lives in the field, the cottage, 
and the workshop, and yet nhen the teat came proving 
themselves some of the finest citizens the world has ever 
known. 
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It Mas nearly three hundred years ago, before isolation 
hospitals or sauitai*y inspectors Mere heard of, that that 
terrible illness the plague came to Eyain, carried in a 
box of patterns sent do\\jii„from London to a^local tailor— 
Within a feM' hours of opening the box the tailor fell ill 
and died, and soon there M-as scarcely a house in the 
village M'ithout idagaie-stricken victims or sorroAving 



Byam , showing (second house on the left) the Plague 

House.” 


x&oiimera Terror seized the people, and some urged 
all who had not yet caught the illness should leave 
the ; but their brave-hearted vi«aihifiame forward 
a«4 be^ed them not to do this. 

'' In your fl%ht,” he said, “ you will scatter the seeds 
of death fer and wide. You may not even save your- 
selves, while if you stay you will at least save othera” 
His unselfish words fired the heiula of the villager^ 
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and day and night they kept a "vvatch round Eyam that 
none struck -with sudden cowardice might creep out 
unseen, caiTyiug the plague with them to distant homes. 
People from the neighbouring villages would bring 
pi’esentsjof food or cloth^^and leave them on the stoifes 
thaT~marke3~ the" Outskirts of the place. ~ Then they' 
•\\^Icr hufry~ :off~j\lth handkerdiiefs soaked in vinegar 
held across their mouths for fear of infection, and nhcn 
they had disappearedj^men from Ej*am would come and 
fetch w hat they had brought. 



Graves of Plague Victims at Eyam. 


Thus through a summer and early autumn Eyam 
remained shut off from the rest of the world, alone m ith its 
ever-increasing number of dead and dying, voluntarily 
keeping infection ivithin its narrow boundaries for the 
sake of the healthy countryside beyond To-day when 
visitors go to Eyam they can see the graves of these 
heroes scattered about near their houses and farms, and 
in cbiirchyard t.bft tomb of Gat.heH ne MomPesson. 
tRe...yieai^a ^oung wi fe, one of th e first to suff er 
the brave r^lye her hnsband'^^fl^ _ all jfelJto 
vUra^ers'ifad kept at such ^ eestr 

“ He're-iiave-bsen seventy-six families visited withiii 
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niy parish,” wrote the vicar, “out of \vhich died 259 
persons.” 

It is this spirit, which transformed the farm-labourers 
•and workmen of Eyam into heroes, that citizens are in 
need of now in their struggle against sickness and dis- 
ease. They may not in all probability be called to such 
a tremendous sacrifice, but they are called on every day 
to obey willingly and cheerfully for the sake of them- 
selves and others the health-laws of their land. 

Local Councils can provide public baths for those wha 
havelaon5atIirooms iiT their homes ; they can see that 
there fs a sound system of drainage, and that the" rivers 
from which drinking water is taken are kept clear from 
the refuse of "factories; they can establish trained 
nurses'aiid sanitary inspectors in every district ; butthis 
campaign aga instill-health will be of little avail without 
the support of tlieeitwens for whom all this trouble and 
expense have^ been, undertaken. 

There are three weapons put in a citizen’s hand to 
fi ght diseas e^nd these are fresh air, li ght, nn d 
The citizen who opens his windows wide, and is not 
afigid of the sun, who keeps himself ahdhls home clean, 
iajfike a floldier with alLh is ar msjgeU prepared fotth© 
So nmeh of our waste of life and health to-day 

Ad along^of dirtinesSrall along oLmesSr 
All along of doing things rather more or less. 
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Chapter IX 

What some of the Laws are {continued) 

Laws to Pkevext Poverty 

Poverty is tlie second of the three powerful enemies 
against which a government and its citizens have to fight, 
and perhaps it is the most difficult of all to conquer ; 
for plans and schemes that work out very well on paper 
are often in practice not only useless but harmful. 

At one time a law was passed that every one Mho could 
not find work to do must be supplied with w'ork by the 
Government, or else be given money to maintain his 
home so long as he was out of a joK “Soon there 
will be no poor in England,” was the boast of the 
delighted framers of this scheme, but its results were 
the exact opposite of what they expected. Instead of 
growing less tlie number of poor inci*eased, and the 
“ poor-rate,” the tax out of which provision is made for 
poverty, grew heavier every year- Now why was this’ 
law, which seemed at first sight so simple and practical, 
really a failure ? 

The reason was that the people who planned it made 
a mistake at the very beginning. They treated “ pove^ ” 
qa an Av ji that has onlv one~cauSe— misfortu^ * 

“ ^and-So is poor,” argued^^" be cause he is ill, and 
Some-one-EEel5ecause he has had ba d luck and lost hi s‘ 
will asBist~Ehose^ wHo~lm^t~with mjjsl'ortunfe 
and then every onejaillJje^^oiufijarfaldy-off." 
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Now there are other things that cause poverty besides 
misfortune, such as l azinega^ -d w§ajJ^U9ljesight. It 
is all very well to provide for the person who through 
no fault of his own is utterly destitute, but it is a very 
different thing to give money to the idle rogue, who will 
only grow lazier the more cliarity he receives. 

Well, the people who fi*amed the law we are talking 
about made no difference between those who were poor 
because they had met with misfortune, and those, who _ 
were poor through their own fault ; and so all the loafers 
and good-for-nothiiigs came and pretended they wanted 
to work, and when the Government was unable to^find 
itJoc-theiiv^ had'to ©ve"them money instead. 

“ We don’t have to w'ork,” laughed the idlers ; and their 
neighbours, since there is nothing so harmful as a bad 
mcample, just as there is nothing so helpful as a good 
one, began to wonder if the idlers were not better off than 
those who worked hard, and they also would throw 
up their jobs on some pretext or other, and demand that 
the Government should help them. Men and women 
cime at last to believe that the nation ought to pay 
them for the most ordinary duties, and in the Parish 
Accounts dating from those days there can still be seen 
entries as ; 

To Maiy-B — — , for sitting up at night with her father, 28. 

•, a present for her kindness to her 


To Elizabeth W- 
mother, li«. 


This state oi things (^uld not last ; for the Govern- 
ment, in order to find money for those who were out of 
work, was forced to incr^bse continudOlj the taxes pidd 
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by those who were supporting themselves, till many of 
the latter became paupers or were nearly ruined ; and 
at JengthL the law was abolished. In this way England 
learnt the lesson "that, just as a man’s bodily health can- 
not be cured by over-indulgence, so a nat ional evi l lik e 
jjoverty will only be made worse ^^^recMess^ehm^y. 

Governments to-day, uhile heTping as Icinaly as pos- 
sible those who are destitute through no fault of their 
own, must strive on the other hand to repress sternly 
laziness and want of forethought. This needs very great 
care and attention, and so, just as there ai’e “ Sanitary^ 
Authorities ” to deal with disease in the sanitary district^ 
into whicTi England is divided, so there are also Poor- 
Law Gu ardians appointe d to d istricts c alledTTnio ns to 
try and^ofv'e the'tScriBle problem of destituti on. 

Ih every Un ion there is ajtrorkhouse where those in 
tte'dfeti^t who are too poor to provide a homefor them- 
selves can livx, and though at first this building received 
its name because it was meant to be a house where 
people could find work, now it is chiefly occupied by 
old men and women and young children who are not 
able to work at all. Sometimes it is said that work- 
houses ought to be more comfortable than they are, but 
if they were made more comfortable than the ordinary 
working man’s home, lazy people would p refer livin g, 
there to keeping themselves, and sd'lfie'brff trouWe 
vj gHall -pgQa ddin g for spendthriflj'* would begin again. 

"Besides woi^fmuses there are infirmaries fo r the sick 
4nd every week old men and women over 70 who lmv4», 
less than a certain small sum a year to live on,, 
go to their nearest Post OflSce and receive an Old 
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Pension of os. from tlic Postmaster. Hie Guardians ot 
the Poor will also give a little moucy week by week to men 
and women who can partly but not entirely support them- 
selves by their earnings, but it is their duty to make very 



Women’s Ward in Marylebone Workhouse. 


carefuLinq.uiries_about those they help betbre they offer 
this “outdoor relief,” as it is called. ' 

T^e money which the G u ardian s sp^d-QU die pooi% 
whether dn^^^^i*khous^ or iu- the _ form of “outdoor 
relief,” is the money belonging to the ratepayei’s in t heir 
district, and if they are extravagant and reckless iiLtheui. 
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charity industrious ratepayers may have to jjrovide for 
idlers, who could quite w ell keei> themselves and their 
families if they tiei’c forced to make the effort. 

"Wliat is really needed fur those of the lioor who are 
strong and able-bodied is not charity, but h^Jpi,„and« 
encouragement to find them work and fit them to do it 
tvell. 

“ Xo ipttn should be called poor,”’ said the great states- 
man Edmund Burke, "‘aUio has heidth or strength to 
woik for his living;” and we have only to look at the 
lives of many gi*eat men, who have raised themselves to 
X)ower and prosperity by grit and energy, to know that 
this is tnie. There are millionaires Aiho began life as 
pedlars, statesmen who can proudly boast that their first 
job was in a warehouse or as errand boy, and though we 
may not all of us be so successful w’e can most of us go 
a certain length of the way. We can fight poverty with 
that strongest of all w'eapons, our ow n th rift. It is the 
man that puts by money and saves when w'ork is plen- 
tiful and health is good, who will keep out of the 
workhouse and have no need to borrow from his neigh- 
bours in time of distress. Ho will be prepared for 
w hatever may come. 

Do you remember the fairy story of the three little 
pigs who were w'arned by their mother, when she was 
dying, against their old enemy the w'olf w'ho lived in 
a neighbouring wood? “Be prepared,” she said, “for 
when I am not here to look after you the wolf will come 
and try to eat you. Build yourselves strong houses 
so that he cannot climb in one night when you are 
asleep.” 

F 
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Of course they all promised, but two of them forgot. 
One built himself a house of mud, because he was dirty 
and lazy and it took little trouble, and the other built 
himself a house of cabbages because he W'as greedy and 
could only think of tilings to eat. AYhen the wolf came 
he tore down the mud walls with his strong claws, and 
pushed his nose through the cabbages, and so had two 
little pigs for dinner. the third pig had worked 

hard and built, himself a K^se of brick, and w'hen the 
wolf came along he could find no way in. There is even 
a fine end to the story, that the W'olf climbed on to the 
roof, and that as he was looking down the chimney he 
fell in, and on the fire below there was a large pot in 
which he landed and was cooked. 

I think we could find the counterpart of all these pigs 
in our own human world to-day. Thei*e is the man who 
is too lazy to work, and the man who greedily spends all 
his earnings instead of saving them, and both these fall 
victims to the wolf “ Poverty ” when he is on the prowl 
looking for prey ; wline the man who has worked and 
saved can afford to laugh at his enemy from behind his 
securely barred door. 

“ I can’t think how you get along this cold weather,” 
grumbled a labourer to his fellow-villager one winter 
day. “ You’re out of a job same as I am, and ’where 
you find the money to live on I don’t know.” 

“ Well, I had a good bit extra at harvest time when 
I helped with Farmer Brown’s crops, ” said the other ; 
“ it’s coming in very handy now.”. 

The first man granted angrily, ror'lteiha!<i nothing to 
say. He also had received harvest-money from Farmer 
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Brown in the autumn, but he had spent it at once ith- 
out a thought of the cold winter months before him, 
w hen work would be scarce and food dear. 

In old days the only May in M'hich a person could 
save his earnings w as to collect them in a bag and hide 
them somoM'here in his house, but there M'as alu ays the 
danger they might be found and stolen. Nowadays 
a man can put his money into a Post Office or bank, 
"which Mill pay him a certain sum a year called “in- 
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terest ” for leave to make use of it. If he alloM's it to 
stay there for tM'enty years, he will find when he comes 
to take it out that he has nearly tM'ice as much as he 
first put in. 

You will see then that it pays to save, and children 
who wish to do so need not wait till they are gi*own up. 
They can begin at once with some of the pennies they 
eam for odd messages, or that their father and mother^ 
-give them_ every week as pocket-money for sweets. 
■Wlien they hake this money to the Post Office they will 
be handed a slip of paper divided up into twelve squares, 

F 2 
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and foi* every penny they bring, a penny stamp will be 
placed on one of the squares. As soon as all the twelve 
s(iuax’es arc full, they will know thej* have saved a 
shilling-, which will be kept for them in the Post Office ; 
and others nill be added to it as they gradually fill in 
more squares with penn}’^ stanqxs. In this waj-, when the 
time comes for them to leave school, the boys or girls 
who have saved their pennies will find a nice round sum 
waiting for them, with which they can help to buy them- 
selves tools or clothes, or whatever they need to start 
them in their grown-up life in the world. 

There is a part of the Scout Law which runs, “-The 
Scout ia_ihiTfty,” and this is closely connected •with, the 
gi^at Scout .mojtto, “ Be prepared,” or “ Look out,” which 
should be the motto of every British citizen, young or 
old : 

There 's just one la'w for the Scout, 

And the first and the last and the present and the past 
And the future and the perfect is Look out ! ” 


Chapter X 

What some of the Laws are {continued) 

Laws to Pbevent Ignoeanck. 

Thebe is another way besides “thrift” in which 
citizens can “be prepared,” and that is by guarding 
themselves against the third great national enemy, 
“ignorance,” which is often at the root of both sickne^ 
and poverty. 
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A mis5ionar\ doctor in Africa once called to a 
native hut to see a small patient. He had been told it 
tvas a case of fever, but when he arrived he found the 
child was also badly burnt. The mother, nhen ques- 
tioned by him. bur«t out crying . 

I burnt him.” she said. “ to drive the evil spirit out 
of him that gave him the fever.” 

This mother it as de\ oted to her child, but her ignor- 
ance nearly cost his life; and we could find only too 
many similar instances in our own ci\ilized land to- 
day. It is ignorance tthich sends the small boy or 
girl just recovering from jnei^le^ out of a warm I'oom 
into a damp and windy sti’cet, or that feeds the six- 
months-old baby m ith gin and lumps of meat he cannot 
liossibly digest. 

It is ignorance again -nhich causes much of oiif 
present poverty, for amongst the unemployed are| 
numbers of men and women ttho are unable to ttork, 
except at odd jobs, simply because they don’t know hotv.' 
ITiey have ne\er learnt to put their minds or hands to' 
any practical use. ! 

We know that if a man were to lie in bed for several 
years and afterwards try to walk, he would find his 
muscles so flabby that he could hardly stand on his 
feet ; and this shows that our limbs and bi-ains are like 
pieces of machineiy, t hey grow ru sty if they ai’e allowed 
_to_ lie idle. -It is only through constanf " practice" thatr 
they will work smoothly and easil}’ ; and the name we 
give to this pmctice which will develop our abilities 
ft> their fullest extent is “ education .” In old times 
education was a matter of money, and belonged only 
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to those ttho Mished and were willing to j)ay for it ; but 
not\ adays it is thought so important that it is the aim of 
our laMS to bring it within easy reach of every citizen. 

All over the country there is a network of schools, 
some of them provided for by the County Councils out 
of a local tax called the “ educ^ipn_j:ate,”. and others 
paid for out of private funds.” Every boy and girl over 
five years old must go to one of these schools, unless 
there is some good reason against it that -ttill satisfy the 
school-inspector. 

This is a very great change, and no doubt there are 
children to whom the old way^ Mill seem best, children 
who think it a "waste of time to go to school, and M’ho 
M’ould prefer to stay at home and help their mothers, 
or else begin to eani some money on their own 
account. Before M'e make up our minds too rashly, 
let us look and see "what school and education really 


To begin "with, in many of the schools there are open- 
ings which, if a clever hardworking boy can reach them, 
will make a very great difference in his life. There are 
scholarships and exhibitions to be -won that -will take 
tlii^ succe ssful candidate on to more advanced schpo^ 
where higher things are taught, and these in their-tum- 
gnaay lead to one of the Universities and an aft er-career _ 
Silawver. clerg^an. or doctor. 


In the same way there are openings for clever girls. 

Kow of course only a few of those who go to school 
can win scholarships or exhibitions, but this doesn’t 
mean that all the hours the others spend in their class- 
rooms or playgrounds are a waste of time. They may 
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be, indeed ; and here m e come to the most important 
fact about schools — that A^hotlxcr they are useful or 
not depends almost entirely on the children who go to 
them. There are boAS and girls 'who have spent nine 
or ten vears at school, and finallv left it even more 
incapable of helijing themselves than A\hen they M'cnt 
there, simply because they didn t choose to make use 
of their opportunities, but tried to learn as little as 
they could. For them, indeed, “schooling ’was a Maste 
of time, but only jxart and^par^l brTliM* long and 
hopeless A\aste of a whole life sjxent in trying to avoid 
Iiard work and responsibility. 

The boy M’ho learns to read and xtrite ^uth ease, to 
add and subtract quickly, and who knows something 
about the history and geography of the world in the 
past, and what is hapixening there to-day, will stand 
a better chance of finding a good job when he grows 
up than his school-fellow^ who bungles over a column of 
£ s. (L, and believes that Xew' York is in Asia and the 
nearest large country tow’ii to his home the capital of 
England. Yet this bookwork, and even the other kind 
of manual work like gardening or sewing, is only a part 
of what children can learn at school. T here a re-otlier 
kinds of knowledge just as important — tidiness, polite^, 
nes%_fair plaj, good temiJer, obedience ; and these 
virtues, w’hatever boys or girls may be itrcihred-to think, 
count for a gi'eat deal in life. 

“ What made you pick So-and-So for your office-boy 
out of the tw’enty lads w’ho came to see you about the 
place ? ” a man was once asked. “ Well,” he answered, 
“it w’as a rainy day, and So-and-So was the only one out 
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of them all that -wiped his feet on the mat as he came 
in, and I said to myself at once ‘ that boy knon s what 
tidiness means. I’ll have him.’ ” 

For the value of obedience we have only to look at 
the strength and power of a well-disciplined army ; but 



A Fire at School. 


there was a case worth remembering that occurred in an 
in^ts’ school not so long ago. The building caught 
fire, and as tihe fiames shot-up-ther© were cries ofjear 

FaU into line, children.” called o ut the Head-Misisessu 
and accnstcMgiqdw.tiCL.. do wh at -themr- they a l l 
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obeyed and marched out calmly and quickly, one behind 
the other, down the nari’ow passage into safety. 

“ A near thing,” said one of the teachers aftei*wai*ds : 
“if they hadn’t done at once uhat they were told w'e'd 
never have got them all out in time.” 

And if obedience and tidiness have their value in 
life, so we know have politeness, good temper, and 
honestj’ ; and it is at school, where children work and 
idaj* together, that they have a chance of learning all 
these things. If they are inattentive, or irregular and 
unpunctual in their attendance, they are losing one of the 
chief opportunities for helping themselves that our law’- 
gi vers have struggled to give them. And besides harming 
themselves, these boys and girls Avho stay at home or don’t 
try to woi’k are doing harm to others, and especially to 
those who are in their school. When a child gains a suc- 
cess, whether in books or games, it will be remembered 
what school he attends, and when his name is mentioned 
the school will say proudly, “ Oh ’ he belongs to us.” 
Just in the same w’ay failure and disgmee w’ill be 
remembered against the school and do it harm. We 
should be proud of our school, because we belong to it 
and owe it so much. 

■We’ll honour yet the school w'e knew, 

The best school of all . 

We’ll honour yet the rule we knew 
Till the last hell call. 

:fror, working days or holidays, 

And glad or melancholy days, 

'!]^ey were great days and jolly days 
‘ At the best school of all. 
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■When boys and girls leave school they must not think 
that their education is ended, like the Oxford under; 
gi’adimte who began his farewell speech to his.tutor : 

“ Having completed my education ...” 

“Completed your education, sir®” broke in the old 
tutor angrily; “for my part I am only beginning 
' jnine.” — 

Education is like a tall building, always growing 
liigher and higher, and the j-eai's at school are the, time 
\rticn the foundations are laid on wiiichuall the I’est will 
be built. The boy who has just left school generally 
ifinds there is a great deal still to be learnt before he 
(can succeed in his business, and so perhaps he will 
become an apprentice, and bind himself over for a 
number of yeara to be taught a trade. If he lives 
in London or one of our large towns, he may attend 
continuation schools. Technical Schools as they are 
called, where there are classes in all kinds of practical 
knowledge like science, drawing, metal-work, or foreign 
languages. In this w'ay his education will go on, and the 
h ai^er he works the more pr actised - wilL grow his eye 
ai^lum d, and the les s po^rer-wilUhs, national en^ny, 
h a^ tojmrt bun. 

Yet even when he is a grown man, with perhaps a 
prosperous business, he must not think that his educa- 
tlen is eaided, for educatioiLj^ IiMoaia^ It is because 

we realise thislE^Sy IRat tJiere*?WlPublic Libraries, 

Museums, and Picture Galleries in all our large towns, 
where people can go and learn from reading the books 
written by wise men, and studying wonderful objects 
from all of the world. 



Biitisb Hosofom: a&d 
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Sometimes these large cool rooms are neai'ly empty, 
and there are hundreds and even thousands of men and 
women in London who have never been inside the walls 
of the British Museum or the National Gallery. 

“Pictures and mummies are not in my line,” is the 
usual excuse, Avhich is generally another way of express- 
ing the speaker’s contempt for something he does not 
understand. It is like the small boy looking at an 
engine for the first time, and because he didn’t knoAv 
how it Avorked remai-king, “ That ’s a sillj" sort of thing.” 

wonder if the people in the streets, Avho hurry past 
Museums and Picture Galleides Avithout a thought of 
entering^ ever ask themselves why their town or nation 
has raised these buildings, and filled them AA’ith tlie 
costly treasures of art and past civilizations. Perhaps 
if they thought for a little they would set more store 
by what at present they do not take the ti’ouble Jo 
appreciate. 

They would realize that, just as education at school 
used to be a question of money, and to belong only to 
those who could pay for it, so used all the beautiful 
and wonderful works provided by the genius of past 
generations. Nowadays our laws are endeavouring to 
bring all these means of knowledge within the reach 
of every citizen, rich or poor, who will open his eyes to 
see and his ears to hear. 
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Chapter XI 

How the Laws are Paid for 


Taxatiox. 

I TOLD yon in an earlier chapter that later on you 
would hear more about that important minister the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, atIio, besides being one of 
the j)rincipal membei’s of the Government, has also a seat 
in the House of Commons. Every year all the different 
Government offices draw up lists of what their calculate 
their expenses will be in the coming year, and then 
send these “Estimates,” as they ai’e called, to the Chan- 
cellor of tlie Exchequei*. 

It is his duty to look through the estimates vei*y care- 
fully, to see if anything has been omitted, or if some 
of the expenditure can be reduced. Wlien he has 
thoroughly revised the estimates, he must next decide 
how the money needed to meet them can be provided 
most easily. Having •written down his suggestions and 
added to them an account of last year’s expenditure, 
he must read this “Budget, ’^as it is called, in the House 
of Commons, and there it will be discussed and voted 
on just as if it were an ordinary bill. If the budget is 
accepted by Parliament it becomes law, and it is the 
duty of every citizen to obey it like any other law that 
is passed in this way. 

Now let us think for a few minutes how this money 
is obtained which is collected in the Treasury to pay 
for the making and carrying out of our laws. In the 
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first place, the Chancellor can use the “Crown Revenues 
that is to say, the money that, comes from the King’s 
private lands, and also the revenues of the. Post Office 
which we liave already mentioned. These amount to 
millions of ijounds a 3 ear; but this is onlj’ a small 
part of the manj' millions that are still required, and 
the bulk of the national expenses has to be met in some 
other way. 

It is onl^' just that the man or woman who benefits 
by the laws should contribute something’, if it is possible, 
towards their cost, and this something w e know' by the 
name of “Rates and Taxes.” Rates are a local tax; 
that is to sajvHiey are sums of mone^' demanded, upt 
by Pai’liament, but by the various local Councils to i)ay 
for the needs of their special.neighboui’hoods. It would 
not be fair to ask Londonei’S to provide a new Town 
Hall in one of the northern cities, or for Manchester to 
be taxed for an addition to the London public baths ; 
and so we find that London rates are paid by Londoners, 
and Manchester rates by the people w'ho live in that 
town. 

I have told you already who the mtepayers are, and 
also that it depends on their choice of wise or foolish 
Councillors what value they will receive in return for 
their money. What is also important to remember is 
th at it is not only the actual ratepayer who will wnf fo n- 
irbia Cminty nr Ri africt Coim ^ extra- 

va gant . ..JOfhera in the neighbourhood will suffer also. 

Sometimes there is a row of houses, none of whose 
tenantB costrUmte anything, di^tly towards th^ rates, 
since the money demsmded by the local Cbuncflsls'paid 
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by their landlord instead. If, however, one of the 
tenants were to say to himself, ‘‘ It doesn’t matter to me 
how beat 3’ the rates are,” he would soon find out his 
mistake when thej" began to rise. He must remember 
that the landlord is letting his house at a price which 
Mill gite him a profit, and if the rates are raised, the 
landlord will have to increase his rent to make it tvorth 
his Avhilc to let the house at all. Thus his tenant Mill 
have to leave, or else to pa.v the rates indirectl}’ in the 
form of increased rent. 

In the same wa.v people mIio go to shojis will have 
to pav- a higher price for their goods, since the shopman 
must earn more to jiaj’ his rates and make his profit ; 
and so Me see that high rates are a burden that Mill 
fiill on every one. 

This is one side of the matter ; but we must turn and 
look at the other side before mc leave the question of 
rates altogether. 

If it is bad to have “rates” that are spent on 
iinnecessaiy things, such as 'billiard tables for the 
officers at a M’orkhouse, it is equally' bad to have very 
low rates at the price of inferior work or neglected 
public interests. Wo do not M’ant to go in municipal 
trams that are alwaj’s breaking doM'n because no one 
will pay for a sufficient plant of electricity', nor to ruin 
our carts and tire our horses to death on bad roads 
that need a thorough remaking. If m'O M'ant good 
laM’s we must pay for them ; and if we use'public trams 
and roads, we have no right to grumble at the rate- 
collector, when he calls from house to house with his 
notebook and pencil to collect what we owe. 
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“ I sliould think I was the most unpopular man in 
the whole town,” a I’ate-collector once complained. “ In 
some of the streets to which I go, the Momen shake 
their fists at me, and the men slam the doors in my 
face. It isn’t as if it was my fault either. I’m only 
oheying orders and doing my wprk.” 

If these men and women, in- 
stead of losing their tempers, 
had imused to think the matter 
over, they would have seen that 
the rate-collector was right. He 
is only a public officer carrying 
out the laws for his district ; and 
since “ each for all ” is the prin- 
ciple of oxir tax^ition, every one 
who makes use of public water, 
roads, trams, or whatever it may 
be, must pay his share or expect 
to be summoned to the nearest 
police court, and there foi'ced to 
' obey the laws. 

But brides local expenses 
that must be borne by each 
neighbourhood according to its 
needs, there are other expenses that should fall on the 
whole imtion ; such, for Inst^ce, as the maintenance jof 
the MTOY and navylEo b ur Empire, or the provi- 

sion of Old .^ge Pensions, for^these are things that affect 
not only certain disMcts, but the euilre landT And just 
as Io<»l needfl- are b y so T><Wlg 

are met by “taxflaJljghich axe- ffluroe ated and se ttled 
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every year in tlie C'liancellor of the Excliequer’s 
Budget. 

These taxes inav be direct taxes like rates ; that 
is to sav, tliough thev are not actiiallv collected bv 
a man with a notebook gniiiy from door to door, 
but are sent through the post instead, xet they arc 
definite sums of money A\hich people must hand over 
to the Government according to tljc extent of their 
property. Anybody A\ith an “income,” that is to say,' 
uith money “ c oming in,” of over .€1^) a jcaiv mus^ 
pay a tax of so many pence out of cxery poiind h<| 
receives be\ondthat sum, and this is called an “income-^ 
tax.’ 

Other direct taxes arc the sums of money which men 
and omen pay in return for leave to keep carriages or 
dogs, or to dress their seiaants in livery; but there is 
a special ari’angement by uhich the carts that a man 
employs in his daily business, or d<tgs like .sheep-dogs 
that uork for their master’s living, are not taxed at all. 
You will see from the examples I have taken thalt 
‘‘ diwjf^taxcs ” are not iisually. j)aid by th e jid iole 
nafteii,” but 'only' 'By diat'par^^ whiefe- possesses over 
a cex‘tain amount of money. In this way they differ 
from “ iodiriict taxes,” that are naid by neaidy eveiy- 
bodv. ~ 

Whenever a cargo of tea or tobacco is landed in 
England from abroad, the merchant who brings it has 
to hand over to the Government so many pence for 
every pound of his cargo, and as there are many millions 
of pounds of those goods landed each year in the British 
Isles, this tax amounfe to a great deal. Yet it is no^ 

o 
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the mei’chaiit who i*eally pays it, for when he sells his 
tea or tobacco he will demand a price that will cover all 
his expenses, including the Government tax. Thus it 
is the people who buy the tea and tobacco, and consume 
them in their own homes, who pay the tax ; but, since 
they pay it indirectly and the whole amount is divided 
amongst a great number of them, single purchasers 
scarcely feel the burden, and often have no idea they 
are being taxed at all. 



Custom House, where London Sliipping pays its Taxes. 


Other things that are taxed indirectly are wine ajiid 
spirits, and it is quite right that.these should be taxed 
heavlty, for thevuai a notl^cessax-ies of TTfelite bread 
or water, Init luxuries wbich, if indulged in too freely, 
may ruin a man or woman’s whole life and the comfort 
and happiness of those dependent on them. This 
example will show us one of the differences between 
good and bad taxation. 

It is bad to tax the nec^aaries of life without which 
people cannot be strong and healthy, but it is a very 
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different matter to put a tax on selfish or vicious tastes. 
ISIany years ago there used to be a foolish tax on 
iwindows. foolish because it forced the people who 
jcould not aftbrd to jiay it to brick up several of their 
-windows, and shut out the sun and air that should have 
free access into every home. Xo £liancellor of.the 
Exchequer would ever think of suggesting such a tax 
nowadays. 

Another difference between good and bad taxation 
depends on whether a tax is just, or whether it weighs 
too heavily on one class or trade at the expense of 
another. People of all classes and trades ai*e citizens 
of the Enqjire, and all expect to receive fair treatment 
from their Goverament. At one time there were very 
heavy taxes in France that were paid almost entirely 
by the French peasants, who had no land of their own, 
and scarcely any property from which to meet the 
crushing burden ; while the nobles and merchants were 
scarcely taxed at all. This was very unjust, but on the 
other hand it would also have been unjust to have laid 
all the taxes on either the nobles’ land or the merchants’ 
trade. A very heavy tax on bricks, for instance, would 
mean that men would be discouraged fi'om building 
houses, and architects, builders, and bricklayers would 
soon be out of work. 

Taxation must be just, and it must also rest as lightly 
as possible on the nation ; that is to say, it must not cost 
a great deal to collect, nor put the taxpayers and 
collectors to infinite trouble or expense. It has some- 
times been proposed that there should bo a tax on 
cats, but the idea was given up because it was realized 

n 9 
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how difficult it would be to discover evei’y cat’s rightful 
owner, since most cats seem to spend their time on their 
neighbour’s garden-walls or roofs ; and there have been 
many other suggestions rejected as equally impossible 
to put into practice. 

Now if we know the difference between good and 
bad taxation, we must remember that it i*ests with the 
majority of taxpayers which of the two they will have ; 
for taxes, as we have seen, are proposed in the Budget 
every year, and voted on by members of Parliament 
who have been chosen by the people. It rests wdth 
the-people of England then to see that the taxation 
that pays for their laws is both wise and just. 


Chapter XII 

Why the Laws should be Obeyed 

You have heard what some of the laws of our land are, 
and how they are made, carried out, and paid for. Now 
I want you to understand clearly why every citizen ought 
to obey them. No doubt you remember one or two 
reasons I have mentioned already. There is the slavish 
reason of the man who looks no farther in his daily life 
than the horse he drives to market every morning : 

“ I obey because I must,” 

This is one reason, the worst and lowest, but a degree 
oetter than the stupidity of the person who is for ever 
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trying to defy aiitbority, and is in consequence a con- 
tinual trouble and menace to his jjeacefid neighbours. 

Then there is the I’cason of the shrewd hard-headed 
man of business • 

I obey the laws because jt is to niy advantage to 
da_.«o. ’ _ 

He secs that nhen he gives his vote at a local council 
or parliamentary election, the Ians that are made by 
that Council or Parliament become i)art of his own 
handiwork, and in deliberately breaking them he Avould 
be like the mythical gentleman nho “'cut off his nose to 
spite his face."’ lie realizes also the good that the 
laws do him, and is n illing to pay the neccssaiy price 
for his own protection and comfort, whether for trams, 
the Post Office, sanitary authorities, the police, or 
a strong army and na^ y ; and this is the attitude towards 
public affairs of a gi'cat many citizens to-day. Yet if 
their view has no wider and less selfish outlook, they 
have missed the chief and best reason for obedience to 
our laws : the reason that to obey them is a duty that 
we owe to our country. 

Kow duty is a hai*d word, and a gi’eat many people 
try to believe they can neglect and leave it out of their 
lives altogether, forgetting that through othei’s doing 
their duty in the past they themselves possess rights 
and pi'ivileges to-day, on which all their happiness and 
prosperity depend. 

It was at Kunnymede, by the banks of the Thames, 
many hundreds of years ago, that Englishmen, sword in 
hand, won from the bad King John an acknowledgement 
of the right of everj* man accused of crime to receive 
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a fair trial, and not to be put in ijrison %\ithout cause, 
John threw himself on the floor and wept Avith rage, 
biting the rushes that formed the carpet of the room, 
AA’hen he Avas told of his subjects’ demands ; for before 
that time he had imprisoned men as he pleased, starring 
some to death and torturing others, out of anger, or to 
force them to give him money. 

“ Why do they not ask for my kingdom ? ” he cried ; 
but in the end he could not face those naked SAvords, 
and, trembling Avith fury, set his seal upon the sheet of 
parchment laid before him, 

“ To none AA'ill we sell, to none AA’ill aa’o deny, to none 
,Avill we delay right and justice,” 

Thei'e the words stand in the Great Charter that is 
the foundation of our national fi’eedom to-day, part of 
the debt that every British citizen oAves to his country- 
men in the past ; for on that^Great Charter has -been 
built up gradually by generations of steitesmen "the 
national liberty_o£lifejand J>roperty Ave hold so dear. 
There Ts another liberty that has also been won for us 
through centuries of toil and persecution — the liberty to 
worship God in the way each man’s conscience tells him 
is right. In old days it was very different. Men thought 
that God could only be worshipped in one way, whatever 
in fact their own way happened to be. They believed 
that those who disagreed with them must be wicked and 
worthless, and that they ought to be punished by fines, 
imprisonment, or even death unless they would consent 

to give up their opinions. Roman Catholifia bl i nd ly 

pgisecute d- I*rotestantSi and ^otestant a in their turn 
pei^ecuted R oman Cathol ics, an^ thus 
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hundreds of good men and A\omen were sacrificed for 
conscience’ sake. 

Yet these men and women did not die in vain, for 
each heroic end impressed itself on the minds and hearts 
of those who stood by and watched, or heai*d it graphic- 
ally described by others ; and gradually, out of the 
darkness and chaos of persecution, dawned the shining 
ideal that man’s freedom of soul is as precious as his 
freedom of body. 

^ It was_b\^ t he sw ord and the__sacrifice of_lif^that our 
freedom was woixin the past, but the verj- fact that it 
has been ■vvon has given us to-day a new weapon no less 
powerful to gain our ends, but without such a cost to 
the nation. We are forbidden to take the law into our 
own hands, but we may .safeguard it or amend it by the 
meaus the law itself has given us, and that has been the 
method of all great modern reformers. 

Sir Rowland Hill did not go about with a drawn 
sword to demand ‘‘Penny Postage,” but instead he 
spoke to the nation of his scheme, in Parliament and 
out ; and slowlj', vote by vote, he won his countrymen 
to his way of thinking. It was the same with Lord_ 
Sh^tesbury, “the children’s friend,” as he has been 
affeetionateTy called. 

Lord Shaftesbury, or Lord Ashley as he was then, knew 
that there were children working in mines all over 
England, boys and girls, some of them little more than 
four years old, who spent their lives toiling from early 
morning till after it was dark, far below the surface of 
the earth. Nearly seventy houra a week some of tibmn 
laboured, drawing heavy trucks of coal behind th@ai 08 
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they crawled on tlieir knees down the narrow passages 
that led from one part of the mine to the other. Every 
here and there was a door to be opened, with some small 
stunted child crouched beside it ready to let the trucks 
through, and then sit terrified and lonely in the darkness 



Seventh Earl of Shaftesbmy (after Millais). 

till another truck appeared, passed him, and disappeared 
again into the black distance beyond. 

And it was not only in the mines that children suffered, 
but in factories and mills, or_too often as apprentices to 
some cruel master. I wonder how many of you have 
read the ^ sure jt hose wh o h ave wil l 

never tiwSitgtd^Ltfii XQr of p oor liftle half-starvedJIom 
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at being forced up a chimney to clean it. Yet not long 
ago there were many small lads who had to M’ork like 
Tom, climbing narrow chimneys choked with soot, where 
they nearly died of sutfocation before they had finished 
their task. 

But the young, yoimg children, O my brothers. 

They are weepmg bitterly ! 

They are weepmg m the playtime of the others. 

In the country of the free 

Lord Shaftesourv urged in Parliament that in future 
no boy or girl under ten should be employed in mines, 
and those over ten only for a cex'tain nmnber of 
hours. 

“ You may this night, ' he said, “ by a cheap and harm- 
less vote invigorate the hearts of thousands of your 
country people, enable them to walk erect in newness of 
life and to enter on the enjoyment of their freedom.” 

The bill was passed, and hundreds of little children 
were set free from the prison-honse uhere they had 
toiled till health and hope and joy alike were lost. 

Just think for a minute how different it would have 
l:«en if Itord Shaftesbury had taken the view of the 
selfish hard-headed man of business — “the only laws 
worth bothering about are the laws that do me 
good.” 

“ What concern is it of mine if the children sufifer ? ” 
he would have asked, and to-day there might be little 
Ixoya and girls of four and five wearing away their puny 
strength in the darkness of tlie mines,^ ins tead of mnning 
liappily to school in the fedght fresh air. It .vas through 
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Lord Shaftesbury and others doing, not merely TS'hat 
would help themselves, but what they felt to be their 
duty to their counti'y, that we possess the laws that safe- 
guard our lives and interests to-day. 

This is the debt we owe to the past, and it is only by 
obeying the laws and helping to improve them that we 
can in the least repay it ; for just as the present is hat'i 
the men and women of the ijast have made it, so th^j 
future rests in our hands to-day. 

This is a difficult thought to understand, but it is one 
that every boy and girl ought to try to realize, for too 
often they are inclined to think “ It doesn’t matter in the 
least to any one else what we do,” Avhei’eas in reality 
every man’s smallest act affects his neighbour. 

You have only to think of a large army marching in 
regiments, batteries, and brigades through a hostile 
country. The vanguai'd of that huge host is lo,st to 
sight beyond the horizon long before the rearguard 
columns appear across the distant hills. Does it make 
no difference to the men behind if the men in front 
march boldly and steadily, or if they break up their i-anks 
and walk slackly and carelessly ? Of course it does. If 
the vanguard is defeated, the rest of the army will have 
twice as hard a battle before them. 

Again, does it make no difference to the front ranks 
whether they are supported or not by the columns 
behind ? It is an old truth that a victory that is not 
followed up is a mere waste of brave men’s lives. yan-| 
g uard and reamuard, each must do their shar e ifTE^ 
aimv is to win its way . Perhaps it is hard for~l!ig~SaSn 
in front to think always of those behind, whom they can- 
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not see, and to remind themselves, These fellows belong 
to us ; we must make things easy for them when they 
come along. ’ Thus they learn to say, " We_ all belong^ 
to a gi’eat army,” and gradually the idea of the army's' 
honour and gloiy becomes dio moving power that bind^ 
vanguard and rearguard into one poM’crful host. 

The secret of success is the same for a nation. Each 
generation is ajv’anguard.shD-mu->tM'in glory or shame 
for the next ; and because it is difficult to care for the 
interests of hundreds and thousands of men and M*omen 
whom we shall never see, we think instead of the land 
to which citizens of the past, present, and future alike 
belong. If we to-day allow our land to fall below what 
the men of the past made it, we have strayed from the 
steady march of our great national army ; and those 
who come after us, and have to fight the battles we lost 
through coMardice or carelessness, M ill think of us nith 
sadness or scorn. 

To teke our share in the making of the nation, thah 
is M’hat is meant by doing our duty as citizens. If M'e* 
think of it in that May, duty will not seem dull or 
tedious, but something to M’hich it is m'cII worth M'hile 
to offer our best. 

Therefore, though few may praise, or help, or heed us, 
Let US work on with head or heart or hand 
Tor that we know the future ages need us. 

And we must help our time to take its stand. 

“ England expects every man to do his duf^’ That 
Mas the message of Admir^'^STelsoiii"* one the 
^eatesT EngCSfimenj to'his lleet, before the sea-jgght at 
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Trafalgar. It is the message which has rung down the 
generations since his time, and makes obedience to our 
laws, not a matter of mere compulsion or of selfish neces- 
sity, but of giuteful love towards our country. 



The Victory^ flymg Nelson’s Signal on the Anniversary 

of Trafalgar, 




Book II 

The Motherland and the Empire 

What should thej* know of England who only England 
know * Rudyaed Kipling. 


Chaptei’ XIII 

The Building of the Empire 

We have learnt that everv true citizen loves his 
country and puts her interests before his own ; but we 
must remember that our country is not merely the 
British Isles. There is another Britain beyond the 
seas, of which those who live in the home country are 
also citizens, an empire so vast that it has been truly 
said, “ over her shores the sun never sets.” 

jMany hundreds of years ago Britain had no empire 
at all, but uas only, in the eyes of the rest of Europe, 
a small island in a far corner of the map, to be remem- 
bered perhaps for her cloth and the luxuriant wool 
crops from which it was made, but otherwise of little 
Aalue or importance. It would require a book all to 
itself to describe fully how from this small island she 
grew into an empire, and to record the lives and works 
of all the great men who were our empire-builders. 
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Here wc can mention only a few of the names and deeds 
that every British boy and giil should think of with 
gratitude and pride. 

The first deed we will take was not done by an 
Englishman at all, but by an Italian in the service of 
the King of Spain. 

“ I will sail to the west,” said the Genoese navigator, 
Christopher Columbus, and find a now route to India 
across the stormy ocean.” 

Men laughed at him, or shook their heads and declared 
him mad, not because there was a whole continent and 
another vast ocean between 'Western Europe and India, 
for no one then knew of the existence of Amexdca, but 
because they believed the other side of the xitlantic Avas 
the end of the Avorld. Columbus, they thought, would 
sail over the edge into space and be lost. To-day, 
knowing that the earth is round, we should be very 
scornful in our turn of the idea of any one falling over 
the edge ; but we must remember that ever since 
Columbus’s time men have toiled and explored to gain 
the knowledge that we are inclined to hold so cheap, 
because we have not toiled for it, but merely learnt it 
from the lips or the books of others. 

Ckx]iambus was not to be stopped by laughter or 
warnings. He sailed away to the west across the stormy 
ocean with his three small ships, so unlike our huge 
modem linei's, and to his pluck and endurance we owe 
the discoveiy of that great continent called, after a later 
Italian explorer, “ America.” 

And Air^t has America to say to the building of the 
British Enjpire ? A great deal, you will see, if you look 
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at a map of the world, for it was with the discovery of 
America that our rej)utation as a trading power first 
began. 

Before that time Italian vessels had carried our wool 
and cloth to European markets ; but now Englishmen, 
incited by the reported riches of the new world, began 
to build ships of their own and to explore unknown 
waters. Some brought back gold and silver from the 
mines of South America, others fish from Newfoundland, 
while othei*s in later years sailed to the east by waj' of the 
Cape of Good Hope and founded trading stations on the 
Indian coasts. From these trading stations grew our 
Indian Empire, “the brightest jewel in our king’s crown ; ” 
while, at home, small ports like Bristol and Southampton 
became, on account of their new trade, flourishing towns 
with prosperous inhabitants. 

The British Empire was .built on trade. That is the 
first thing which every British citizen should remember 
about the State to which he belongs ; and, just as 
a house which is built of bricks will collapse if the 
mortar rots and the bricks crumble, so our Empire will 
fall in ruins if the trade, which is her life’s blood, ebbs 
away to more industrious nations. 

But our Empire is built on something more than 
trade, for this very trade is due to the c ourag e and 
energy of the men who_worked and toiled — sometimes 
for personaF rewards, often for none at all — to make 
Britain famous and respected. 

There is a poem which describes JmwtheJD^Hmadackj 
_ jihe standard of our Empwe, has been earned, Where Yfin 
the wind blows, and eachlnhd m turn l^ari^tneas to 
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the national strength and daring of -which that flag is 
the token. This is the testimony of the east wind : 

Never the lotos closes, never the wildfowl wake, 

But a soul goes out on the east wind that died for 
England’s sake — 

Man or woman or sucklmg, mother or hride or maid — 
Because on the hones of the English the English flag is 
stayed. 

Yet manj" of our early empire-builders, judged by 
modern ideals, M'ere adventiu’era and pirates. The\' 
burnt and sacked towns, they captured black men in 
Africa and sold them as slaves in America, they fought 
for the love of fighting. Tliis is true, and we can be 
thankful for the lessons of mercy and freedom we have 
learnt since their time. These lessons have taught the 
soldier to help his wounded foe, the sailor to man the 
boat that goes to pick up the crew of the enemy’s sunken 
vessel ; and have made the slave free the moment he 
touches British soil or the deck of a British ship. 

We must not, however, in remembering the faults, 
forget the virtues of these ancestors of ours: the bull-dog 
courage and tenacity that never acknowledged/^ defeat”; 
'flie”T6yaIty~fhat stbo3T3yit^imT^^ ihatter -ivEati'bdds 
had to be feced; and, above all, the patrioti^i w'hich 
placed country and national honour before self and life. 
These men, rough and hard though they may have been, 
were the pioneers of England’s greatness, and on their 
pluck and daring her heritage was raised. 

The harvest is sown : 

By the bones about the wayside ye shall come to your own. 
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Most famous of all these pioneers was^Sir Francis 
Drake, who, firet of all English captains, ^w the Pacific 
Ocean aiid sailed round the world. Another was Sir 
Walter Ealeigh,,,who, not content with trading and 
exploring, attempted also to found a colony of English 
settlers on the other side of the wide AtlanticT Me 
failed, for adventurers in search of gold and silver ai*e 
not the stuff of which colonists arc made ^ and when 
these first emigrants found there was no gold and silver 
where they had settled, and that they would have to turn- 
farmei'S and plough the soil, they returned to England as . 
fast as they could. 

It needed a different type of man to carry out the 
work of colonizing, for which the swords and coumge 
of the pioneers had cleared the way. Such were the 
sturdy Pilgrim Fathers,” who sailed from England in 
the Mayflower in the reign of James I, not in search 
of precious stones or metals, but to found a home in the 
New World y ^ere they could worship God as they chose 
witihioiiti fear of^peamiH^ 

Like the adventurers of a century before, they had 
their faults, for they were cruel to the natives whom they 
found in America, and no more tolerant towards those 
who held different religious vie\re than the Government 
which had driven them from their homes ; but apart from 
these fallings they were a sober, hardworking people, 
w0Hng to wait patientlj' through months or even years 
of dli^ister to see the result of their labours. -They 
felled trees, they built houses .and stockades to protect 
them from Red Indians, they ploughed acres of waste 
land and turned it into gardens and cornfields, till 
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under their axes and harroA\s grew up a Xew Eng- 
land of farms and villages beyond the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Xew England, and the other colonies of English 
settlers that gathered round her, threw off in later 
years the rule of the mother country, and became, under 
the name of the “ Unite d ^tates,’’ a separate nation. 
Yet the P ilgrim Fa thers inust-bc^ regarded none the less 
as builders of the British Empire. From them ^^e learnt 
that the secret of successful colonization Iles iu i)atience 
.and hard work ; and ever since their time men and 
women, following their examj)le, have left Great Britain 
to found by trade and hard work new homes in distant 
parts of the n orld. 

At first the interest of every one remained centred in 
the new continent across the Atlantic ; but gradually, as 
its shape and size A\ere realized, curiosity was aroused 
also by the thought of the almost unknou'n seas to 
the south of Africa and America, and the British 
Govei-nment fitted out ships and sent them to explore. 
Chief of the captains whom they chose was James Cook, 
who possessed all the courage and daring of the early 
pioneei’s. 

The son of a Yorkshire farm-labom*er, he first began to 
earn his living as a draper’s boy in a-liny fishing village. 
At night, when the shutters were drawn and the shop 
closed, he would steal away to listen to the fishermen’s 
talk as they mended their nets, and laughed and joked 
over their adventures on the stormy North Sea. Into 
his heart crept the determination that he also would sail 
on the sea and learn its wonders, so one day he ran away 
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from the shop and became a sailor on a small trading- 
vessel. 

It M as a hard career he had chosen, and Cook did not 
make his fortune all in a day, as lads sometimes do in 
tairy-stories, but very seldom in real life. He began at 
the bottom of the ladder and learnt everything, from 
making a strong knot and thriving a rope -straight, to 
steering a ship. AVhen he had risen to be mate of a 
collier, he left the trading- 
service andjoined thelloj'al 
Kavy. 

Here his experience and 
skill told in his favour, and 
he soon gained promotion, 
till at last after a number 
of years he M^as chosen to 
command a ship that should 
explore the South Pacific 
Ocean. 

Now these seas M'ere not 
entirely unknown before Cook’s time. Portuguese had 
fo 1 ^^ themselves in the fertile islaind^of_New Guinea, 
the j&qteh had discovered Ta8mmiia_and.New Zealani^ 
while Sji^niards had landed on the western coast of 
AUStKiTfa, though no permanent settlements had been 
made there. To those who first saw it the mainland 
seemed a dry unprofitable stretch of country, not worth 
the effort of exploring farther. 

It was in April, 1770, that James Cook, after leaving 
Tasmani£^ sighted the south-east coast of Australia. 
Sailing northwards he learnt at last that this land he had 
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reached was no small island, bnt a vast continent, and 
under the name of Xew South Wales he claimed it as 
British ground. 

Cook made scvei’al voyages to complete his discovery, 
and traders and coloni^ts followed here he had shown 
the Avay. Many of these first colonists AAcre convicts 
banished in shiploads from the home country : and thus 
the eai'ly days of the new settlement Avere stormy and 
AAild. The goA'ernors found it hard to maintain disci- 
pline. Avhile the soldiers sent to support them proved 
often as unruly as the rest of the population. HoAA'ever, 
in the end the colon3' triumphed'; the soldiers w'ere 
brought under control ; the convict settlers leanit that 
by good behaviour they could earn their freedom, and 
began to make roads and farms, and to build schools 
and houses. Sheep were imported fi*om Cape Colony, and 
XeAv South Wales aaus sIigaa h to be one of the finest 
grazing lands in the Avorld. Later, gold mines were 
discovered, and since then the prosperity of Australia 
has been increasing everj" j'ear, and we can imagine to- 
day something of the marv'ellous future that lies before 
her. 

There is a land where summer skies 
Are gleaming with a thousand dyes, 

Blending in witching harmonies ; 

And grassy knoll and forest height 
Are flushing in the rosy light. 

And above all is azure bright, 

Australia. 

While Australia was groAAdng and developing, won- 
derful changes had been happening in the home country 
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that were to strengthen and increase the importance of 
the Emj)ire. These changes nere so gi’eat that if we 
found ourselves back in the old England before they had 
taken place e should rub our eyes, and deny probably 
that it was England at all. 

First, there would seem so f ew people anynhere ; and 
instead of the greater number of them living in northern 
t ow ns dike 'BiViningham, ^Manchester, and Sheffield, the 
most populous part of the land apart from Loudon 
w^piildLbe the southern counties. 

Even if we went to what w’as thought a big j)lacc 
then, we should find ourselves asking in amazement, 
“ But where is all the machinery ? You sav vou are 
making wool into cloth, but we don't see any great 
factories ; and how do you carry the bales from one 
place to another if there arc no railways ? ” 

And then we should learn that there were no factories 
or machinery, and that the cloth was made on little 
handlooms that each woi-ker could store awaj’ in a 
corner of his own cottage, and that when the material 
was ready it would bo carried either along the rough 
highroads on packhorses, or else, if the town w’as near 
a river or a canal, it Avould be put in a barge and taken 
to the nearest port. You can understand how slow this 
way of manufacturing was corniiarcd to our modern 
methods, and how, when the great change which is 
called the “Industrial Revolution” came, it made am 
enormous difference to trade and industry. 

First there were inventions of machinery, and then 
the opening up of the coalfields in "Wales and the north 
to provide the fuel to work the new machinery, till 
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finally there emerged the sooty hustling England of 
to-day, with all her factories, coal-mines, I'ailways, and 
steamships. Instead of gi-owing corn and keeping 
sheep, Englishmen began to spend their money in buy- 
ing raw cotton or wool from abroad, and this they 
nianufactured into stuffs and clothes, and sold them to 
the colonies and" foreign nations,__receiving in return 
shiploads of foreign corn and grain to provide themselves 
witn^pd,- It >vas a great time of prosperity, for no 
other country had yet b%un to manufacture on a large 
^cale, and En^a nd gr ew eimrinpusly -i’ich ; but in gain- 
[ihg’^fhM wealth she loit^one safeguard : she ceased to 
be self -sunno rtinai. 

' In old days she could feed and clothe hei*self entirely, 
for her com and her wool were gi*own at homo ; but 
when she ceased to grow corn in large quantities, and 
bought it instead from America and Russia, while her 
factories manufactured cotton that had been grown 
in India, ^e became dependent on oth ei-s fo r the 
necessaries' of he r life and trade. This was a great 
danger ; a^md, as you will see later, it is only becaus e 
Britai n has the Empire behind her, an d ^au_look_to 
he r colonies for help and they t o lieiC that she and they- 
mn these new c onditfons. 

Now that we have leamt how the Empire has been 
built, that her bricks are trade and inventio n. aoiLtheu 
mortar which binds the m togeth er the_finterDrise and 
endurance of her citizens, we musTgo further and study 
I the government of th^S^ide stretches of territory and 
little islands that make up the “Greater Britain” 
beyond the seas. 
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Chapter XIV 

The Government of the Empire 

The Self-Goverxixg Colonies, Crown Colonies, 
AND Protectorates 

If you look at a map of tlie world a ith the British 
IDOssessions marked in red, you ^till see of tvhat very 
different kinds of places the British Empire is composed. 
They are mther like the pieces of a picture puzzle. 

First there are the great broad territories of Canada, 
Australia, India, and South Africa ; then there are islands 
or groups of islands like Ceylon or Fiji, and small coaling- 
stations such as INIaltu or Aden ; n hilo lastly there are 
strips of land in various countries called Protectorates. 
Now all these places have to be governed ; but since 
many are as different in their inhabitants and customs 
as they are in size, it n ould be impossible to rule them 
all in the same way. Thus, though they are all subject 
to a certain extent to the Imperial Parliament at "VYe-st- 
minster, and each possesses a governor or official who 
represents the King, these two facts are often the only 
poitits of resemblance between some paids of the Empire 
and others. 

The parts of the Empire whose governments in their 
freedom most closely resemble that of the British Isles are 
the self;governing colonies of Canada, Australia, „SQ\ith 
Africa,,- Kew .^alan<Ca£S Newfoundland. ‘ ‘ England’s 
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grown-up children” they have sometimes been called, 
because the mother country realizes that they have 
reached a stage m hen the3’ are able to decide their own 
affairs "va isely and clearlj'. 

The law that ye make shall be law, and I do not press my 
will. 

Because ye are Sons of the Blood and call me Mother still. 

Canada, “ the land of the maple-leaf,” is the oldest of 
these self-governing colonies,‘%iid”'has"often proved her 
loyalty to fellow-citizens on this side of the Atlantic, 
since the daj^ u’hen she refused to join the Americans of 
hTew England and other Bidtish settlers in their War of 
Independence. Yet she did not gain her present 
prosperity and peace without a struggle, and, owing to 
misunderstanding and discontent within her boundaries, 
her very loyalty itself was at one time threatened. The 
chief danger laj” in the feet that the Canadians did not 
all belong to one nation. In Upper or Western Canada 
the people were British, while in Lower Canada on the 
shores of the Atlantic and great St. Lawrence river they 
were French, and quarrels were continually arising 
between the two racea 

Tire-Home Grovemment realized that something must 
be done to restore order, but from more than three 
thousand miles away it was very hard to decide what 
was best. Finally, one of England’s cleverest men. Lord 
Durham, was chosen and sent to Canada as Governor. 

“ Yott fittest man for the task,” wrote the 

Prime Minister wherfhe asked him to accept the post, 
and he was right. Lord Durham was strong, resolute, 
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and full of resources. He put down rebellion with a 
firm hand, yet he showed that he sjmpatliized with the 
people he had come to govern, and understood their 
needs. Everywhere he went, whether in Upper or 



Lower Canada, he won popularity and mspired loyalty 
towards the England from which he came. 

In the meanwhile, over three thousand miles away, the 
Government at home, foolish in its want of knowledge, 
was already beginning to regret that it had given him so 
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free a hand, and in the midst of his work Lord Durham 
was suddenly recal led. 

It was a bitter blow both for the man himself and for 
the colony w'hich had grown to love and respect him ; and 
soon after he reached England, worn out from illness 
and disappointment, the people at home learnt their 
mistake, Lord JDurham_ha4^written a report of -all-he 
had seen iu, Canada, aix<i_after showing' its- wondeiful 
possibilities he had sugge^e^that Upper and Lowm’i 
Canada shoidd ^e jff^ed, an^tKat to both should bef 
^^fed-iimae me asure ofselfgovernment. 

When the repoi't was laid before Parliament, many of 
those who read it realized for the fii*st time how little 
they had understood the progress and development of 
this our first dominion ; and on Loi’d Durham’s report 
was^f^wards- based an Act of Parliament by wliicIT 
Lower-and.. Upper panada were joined in one. To-daj' 
the two Canadas enjoy almost complete self-government, 
and the old feud between the races has died away. In 
the words of their famous statesman, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 

“ Canada has become a nation.” 


Canada is composed of inneJPm^iiices,-and each has 
its separate Government for pro vincial af^irs. It con- 

i iste of a Lieutenant-Governor and a Parliament of one 
>T two Houses according to the size of the population, 
iut, besides these Provincial Governments, there is a 
« g central Parliament at Ottawa, i he-ca pital, to- make 
]kws and decide matters that affect the country as a 
Vhole. Its House of Commons has over two hundred 
^id members, elected by constituencies, like our own 
M.P.’s ; while the Senate, the second House, which 
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answers to our House of Lords, and whose members 
sit for life, is chosen by the Governor-General sent out 
by the British Government at 'NYestminster to represent 
the King. 

This is what is known as a “Federal Government,” 
because it is government by a “federation” or group 
of small-governments ; and the dominions of Australia 
and South Africa are ruled very much on the same 
lines. New Zealand and the large island of New- 
foundland on the shores of the Atlantic are also 
self-governing, and have their Parliaments of paid and 
elected representatives. 

Britain has found that these great nations, thousands 
of miles from her coasts, whose people for the most part 
share her blood and traditions, are both able and 
willing to protect her interests and their own. What, 
more is really needed now is a closer drawing of the 
links of sympathy and knowledge; and that is why 
a Colonial Conference is held every few years in London, 
at which the Secretary for Colonial Affairs and the 
Prime Ministers of all the self-goveniing colonies are 
present, that matters of importance to the whole Empire 
may be discussed and made clear. 

That ye may talk together, brother to brother’s face — 
llms for the good of yotir peoples, thus for the Pride of the 
Bace. 

Also, we will make promise . so long as the Blood endures, 
I sh^ know that your good is mine ; ye shall feel that 
my strength is yours ! 

But there are other colonies which, loyal though they 
may be are not yet sufficiently developed to be entrusted 
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V, ith such full independence and j)ower. These are the 
Crown Colonies, by far the most numerous of our manj' 
diflFei’ent kinds of possessions. They have generally a 
large coloured population, and on account of this it is 
impossible that they should at present govern themselves, 
fur the negro races are not so civilized as the white, nor 
have they had handed dowm to them through generations 
the same ideas <.>f justice and peace. They are like the 
children in an infant school, who must learn the alphabet 
and their figimes before they can be sent into the larger 
school to write and do sums. It would be silly to tell, 
a child who did not know' the difference between onc^ 
and three to add them together, and it would be just as| 
foolish to give a share in the government to those W’hd' 
arc quite ignorant of what go«id government means. 

On the other hand, if the coloured mces are not yet 
sufficiently developed to be able to i-ule themselves, it 
would be unfair to leave them entirely at the mercy of 
the white men in their colony’ by giving self-government 
to Europeatis alone. The W'hite man might be tempted 
to think his coloured neighbour of no account, and, for- 
getting the true meaning of justice, rule only to please 
himself. It is more just to both I'aces that the colony 
sh ould ruIed_ by~~cBficiala seQt--imil Trom^nglan a^ 
“pickeS meiTwho can have no personal interest savem 
doing their duty to all whom they are sent to govern. 
Such are the governors and judges who administer law 
and justice in our Crown Colonies, sometimes without 
assistance, but occasionally with the aid of a Council of 
the principal inhabitants, whose advice they may follow 
or not as they think fib 
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^jlon, the island at the foot of the Indian peninsula, 
is one of the largest of these Crown Colonies. There are 
man}' others in all parts of the world. And besides the 
Crown Colonies there are British Protectorates, lands 
vvith native rulers who act on the advice of British 
officials and are assisted, if necessary, by British soldiers 
to carry out the law's they make. Wild, turbulent places 
these Protectorates were in old days before they came 
under British influence, the scenes of bloodshed and 
cruelty, and a terror to the more peace-loving tribes 
upon their borders. Gradually, under a strong and just 
government, their inhabitants learnt the lessons of civi- 
lization, and wattled stockades bristling with spears gave 
way to more luxurious dwellings, good roads, and even 
railways and schools. 

“How different is the Uganda of to-day from that of 
thirty years ago ! ” writes an English missionary of the 
native States of Uganda in Central Africa which have 
lately become a British Protectorate. He has a wonder- 
ful tale to tell of swamps and marshes reclaimed, of the 
building- of chlirqhes and schools, and of the healthy 
^|pon^etitio|i in sports and games that has taken the 
l^ace ^^haaoldjighting and slaying. 

“We are thankful for the British flag,” he adds, “ that 
flutters over every outpost in the country, e nsuring the 
ble gsings o f peace, prosperjt y^^d religiOHS, liberty to 
all untteMta sway.^ 

This is"good news, for it tells us that Englishmen in 
distant Uganda are doing their dutjr; and we must 
remember that duty ia the price we pay for empire. _ The 
land which fails to give “peace, prosperity, and liiterty 
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of \Tor'5h3p'’to lier c<.»loiiic% and protectoi’ates has shirked 
lier dutie-, aivl ‘'he A\ill lose in time, indeed she docs 
not deserve to keep tlu privilege* tlv.it co:ue from fiu 
imperlcd rule. 


Chapter XT 

The Government of the Empire {con- 

thlHCtJ) 

British Ixhia 

There is vet another of onr possessions at whose 
government ^^e must look before Me leave the subject 
of how our Empire is rided— the great DeiJendency of 
India, of which our King is emperor. It is the most 
imijortant , as it i» the most difficult to rule, of all British 
liossessions. If we Mere to lose India, Me .should lose 
a great part of the trade that feeds our large manu- 
facturing towns M’ith work, and xtrovides their cver- 
groMing x>opulatiou Mith monev to buy food. That is 
M'hy India i.s’ so important to Englishmen; but if m'c 
examine further we shall see that England is equally 
necessary to the M'elfare of the x>eoples of India. 
Keither could remain strong or prosjjerous m ithout the 
other. 

If we try and realize something of Mhat India is like 
we shall soon find that this is true. First, Me must 
remember that though m e talk of India as a countiy, 
she is really more like a continent, for she is nearly 
as large as Europe, and contains as many dififerent 


I 
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races within her boundai-ies as Europe does nations. 
It'woitld be just as difficult for a Sikh from the 
Punjab to make himself understood in the southern 
provinces of India, as for a Dane or Norwegian who 
suddenly found himself transplanted to the streets of 
some Spanish village. 

J[t is impossible, therefore, to think of India as one 
jmtipnj and there are other differences as well whidi 
draw even wider divisions 
between one part of the 
population and another. Re- 
ligious feeling is very strong 
in India, and it is with 
great reluctance that the 
people of one faith will allow 
those of another' to worahip 
as they please., Indeed, if 
it were .not for the In^an 
which is always at 
hand und er the command Officer, 

of British officers ready to 

maihtain order, there would be frequent religious 
^jnassacres, and temples, mosques, and churches would be 
to~ the ground. The Hindus, who form a large 
part of~£Be~popTlTation of India, believe that the cow Is 
a tei'ed iffifSiSlT^d'wduH^ die themseTv(^~than 

''kiH u; cowsr eat beef, IfTcdhsequence, they Idohrwi^ 
aolftir and hOPrOF blTEEeir Mohammedan neighbours, who 
not only eat beS^pSh t sacrifice~~BulIs is3^rt^''^ueir 
..jpehgk ms obeervancea. You can" iina^ne t^^ST'^feStfltt 
needs a strong and watohM Government to keep 
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the i)eace, for besides hating one another, Hindus and 
Mohammedans dislike ahnojst as much the Christuins, 
Jews, and other religious sects that are scattered up 
and down India. 

It lias been found best up till now to rule India from 
Britain ; and it is the people of BritTaii who have the 
ofe and go to the polb that are in the end responsible for 
her good or bad government. I told \ ou in an eaiiier 
chapter about the Foreign and Colonial Ortices.that 
manage .foreign .and colonial attUirs. and that just in the 
same way there is an India OiRcc to manage Indian 
afiairs. Tlie head of this office is the Seei-ctary of State 
for India, who~is..alsa_a niember of Parliament, and 
Jiherelbre responsible to the electors for all that lie 
says aud doe's. 

It is his duty to advise and-ossist the Viceroy, ’who is 
the Kings representative in India, and all the other 
governors and officials of the different pi’ovinces %vho 
manage the difficult and important business of ruling 
our Eastern Empire. Besides the Secretary of State 
and the Viceroy and Governors, there are also Councils 
to provide information and carry ouEm'stnitnffiSS ; and 
tliougE there are often some natives amongst their 
members, -uumbei* are always Britisli, 

because the men of our race have much more expf ci- 
enoB ofi Ml a much greater skill in, the difficult art 
of government, than men of eastern races. 

Sometimes you will meet men and women who will 
tell you that the English o ught 

ment of India, but ought to hand it back to the native 
races to whom it once belonged. They are genei'ally 
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men and women who are very ignorant of India, and 
do not undei-stand in the least what horrible things 
would happen if their advice were followed. 

Let us think for a minute of what India was like 
before it came under Britisli rule. 

“ Eveiy individual,” wrote an Indian of that time, “ as 
if he were in a forest of uild beasts, could rely upon 
nothing but the strength of his own arm.” 

Is not this very like the description of England 
given by the chroniclers in the reign of the weak king, 
Stephen? "We can picture the marauding bands of 
nobles or robbei-s, the ruined towns and buraing houses, 
the trampled cornfields and murdered villagers, all the 
signs of a country where there is no settled law, but 
each man is left to do what is wrong or right in his own 
eyes. England gave to the country that her traders 
conquered law and order, the gi-eatest gifts that any 
land can ejijoy, and India has profited by them. 

” When we think of India to-daj", we think of Calcutta, 
the second city in the British Empire, with its crowded 
shipping and smoke^vornitnig factories; we think of 
Bombay, with its spinning and weaving mills, its dock- 
yards and shipping, and its l^rsi. merchant princes; 
and not least w e thinj cj ^SI ft d c a a. where the English 
>have been at home for over 250 years : ive think of its 
sea-washed harbour, its growing trad^ and its teeming 
bazaars. Through the seaports of India one-tenth of 
the whole trade of the British Empire no^ passes . . . 
To build up this colossal trade everything, fi-oni roads 
to railways, from irrigation of the crops to canals for 
transport, as well as telegraphs and aU the appliaiie^ 
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of modern commerce, has been evolved under the 
securit^^ of British rule in little more than half a 
century.” 

It is a wonderful change from anarchy to prosperity ; 
and every 3’ear, as more and more natives are educated 
in the schools we have built, and learn the use of modern 
machinerj", and follow modern methods of agriculture, 
this prosperity increases. If.we_wex'e to cease to govern 
India, not only M'ould our trade be hurt, and all the 
money W have, spent there- on raiLwaj's, harbours, canals, 
reservmi^ schools, and universities be thro^vm awajvbut 
India itself wouhT become once more a battle-gi'ound of 
trjl^ feuds and religious quarrela 

“ Whfl'f wo uld you do if we British gave up India?” 
a warlike chief of the Sikh tribe, now an officer in our 
Indian amy, was once asked. 

The man’s e^’es gleamed. 

“l_would draw my sword ”, he said, “ ride down from 
the mountains and carry fire through Bengal.” 

Now Bengal is one of the richest provinces in India ; 
its.jjopnIati on ar e the_most advapped in their ideas and 
the best educated of all the coloured races l^t they are 
s oft , and peai^-loving, no match in battle for^'aTTiardy 
I Soi^er tirib e^ I f we ^ve iip India the fertile plains of 
Beng;^ would b^ome a desert of burning houses an"3 

It is Britain that keens India one, and prevente 
rdce from murdering race, and one religion from perse- 
cuyUb^anot^e^ WelSi ave done mucE~But "there is sti ll 
Itn uch we can do . ' Xcgordmg to a native vmteiy »Se» en 
^jldreii but of eight in Inma aro gr owing up »to-^y jp 
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ignorance and darkness, and four tillages out of five are 
as yet \\irhont a ^cllool-l^ouse.' 

It would be impossible to k‘a\c ^ueh a population to 
govern themselves, but ijt i* both pos&ible and our duty 
to educate and raise tlieniu Pei’haps in the vears to 
come they ill learn abo the Ic^aons of unity, jpeace,.aud 
toleration that giwv from the seed of knowledge. 

At present v,n at home can only help India by secur- 
ing for her a strong ‘•overnment, which will judge 
imparfialb' between races and roligion&. allow ing all to 
develop that which is best in each. The one thing oi 
which w e must be careful is that w e do uof make changes 
too quickly, or expect immediate result-’ from our labtmrsi 
Nations, like men and women, grow slowly, and only 
and care will bring them to maturity. 


Chapter XYI 

The Defence of the Empire 

The Navy 

War is at any time a dreadful thing, for it means the, 
loss of hundreds if not thousands of strong and healthy j 
Rv'esl anSTwrieir^^ it, our minds picture atj 

once a battlefield with its dead and dying, towns with} 
gaping walls torn open by shot and shell, and ships sunkj 
or drifting helpless before the wind. 

Besides this sacrifice of human life there is the less. 
but still heavy, cost to the nation of trade for the 
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time diminished and debt incurred, to provide for the 
expenses of an anmy on active service. 

Citizens should think long and carefully before they 
alloAV their country to go to war; for it is M'ith those who 
possess a vote that the decision will rest. They must ask 
themselves, and answer the question honestly, “ Is this 
war that is suggested just and necessary ? ” 

If they are convinced it is neither, each must do his 
best to send to Parliament members who Avill insist 
on peace, and not be led away by^ the glamour of glory 
for its own sake, forgetting the cost of life and wealth 
at which it must be won. 

But when they ask themselves “ Is this war necessaiy 
and just?” they must I’emember also, as they think over 
their answer, that there is one thing more dreadftil than 
war, and that is dishonourable laeace. If the war is 
necessary and just, it must be fought whatever the price 
to be paid ; and so we come to the impoi'tant matter of 
what we mean in this connexion bj’^ “necessary and 
just.” 

A just war is one fought to stop some wrong being 
done "that could not otherwise be prevented. A man 
who saw another man brutally ill-treating a small child 
would justly interfere to stop him by force, if Avaruings 
proved useless and there Avas no policeman to AA’hom to 
appeal for the assistance of the laAv. In the same Avay 
a . coimtry, which learas that some other ' coimtfy is 
permitting a Bon-ibTe crime contrary to the conscience of 
theciviliz^ world, has the right to interfere to prevent 
this wrong being continued. 

And if English citizens, asking themselves 
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seeking for others only the freedom and security that we 
enjoy ourselves ^ " can answer honest^' “ Yes ! ”, then 
they will know that the war before them is not only just, 
but necessary. 

England, wliat thou wert thou art ' 

Gild thee with thy ancient might. 

Forth ! and God defend the light 1 

Besides uars fought for the relief of the weak and 
oppressed, there ai’e others equally ncces&ary that our 
citizens may be called on to wage. There are wars for 
the defence of the Empire or of allies, with uhom 
Britain has made treaties in past yearjs, pledging herself 
to aid them should they be attacked. A country has 
no more right than an individual to play the coward 
or to break faitli. 

Citizens should struggle indeed to maintain peace as 
long as thej’ can, but they must not buy it at the price 
of national shame or imperial loss. Long ago there was 
a king of England named -Ethelred, called in scorn by his 
subjects the ‘'rede-less,” or ‘’man m ithout advice.” When 
his kingdom was attacked by Danes, instead of collecting 
an army and attempting to drive the enemy away, 
^Ethelred made his people pay a heavy tax, and the 
money which they gave him he oftered to the Danish 
chieftains. 

“ We will give you this,” he said, “ if you will return 
to your own land.” The Danish chieftains took the 
money and sailed away, and Jithelred laughed to him- 
self at his own cleverness. “ Sec ! ” he said to his people, 
“ I have bought j’ou peace. It is better to pay a tax 
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thaw to go to "vrai’ ; ” but the wise men at his court only 
shook their heads : they knew what would happen. 

Presently the Danes were again in need of monej^, and 
at once they thought of England. “ Here is a land of 
cowards,” they argued, “ men who will pay money rather 
than fight. We will go and see how much more we can 
wring from them.” So they came back to the English 
shores with twice as many ships, and three times as 
extravagant demands for monej'. 

In the end iEthelred “the rede-less” was forced to 
fight, for his subjects could not and Avould not go on 
paying heavy enough taxes to satisfy the invaders. 

We can see from this that to buy peace is not the way 
to stop war, but only to postpone it to a later date, 
trhere is also another important lesson we can learn from 
this story of iEthelred and the Danes. 

Wlien the Danes fii*st landed in England, they saw 
stretching before them a rich and fertile country, full of 
unprotected farms and wealthy monasteries, just the kind 
of place, in fact, to attract a warlike raider hunting for 
booty. Had they found, instead of flying villagers and 
frightened monks, an English army with weapons well 
sharpened ready in their hands, tlie invaders would have 
thought twice before they suggested either fighting or 
demanding money. They would have realized that it 
was useless for a few shiploads of warriors, however 
brave, to attack a nation in arms. 

"^atwasixue then is-truanow. _J’h^counti 7 which 
wiU-be aJfie, tgjremain at p eace is the country which 
is folly prepared. fes war,l^E«6rlenei%su3KilI h esltMe- 
to attack her. In thfe chan ter we are going tn see what 
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are the preparations our country has made for war, 
should she be called on to right some act of uToug, 
to help her allies, or to defend her empire. 

First, we will take our sailors, the ‘‘bluejackets," 
who spend nearly all their lives on the stormy seas pro- 
tecting our shores. Anylxwly who has lived near a large 
port, or one of our royal dockyards such as Chatham or 
Plymouth, Avill know Avhat the floating homes of our 
sailors arelike, from themassivebattle-shiiJtiU ith the thick 
plates of iron or steel on their sides that have won them 
the name of “ ironclads," to the small submarines whose 
conning-towers can only just be seen abiive the water- 
level as they jmss rai>idly on their way. Each ship has 
its captain, and under him are officers and men ; 
some aro gunners, some engineers, some carpenters. 
Besidei the regular, sailors, there are the marines Mho 
afe'dr ilTed^ fike soldiers, but li\o on board ship instead 
of m^lHirracks of cmiips. "SVlten necessary the marines 
are put on shore to help in a land battle, and a smart 
force they^ have often proved, full of resource and pluck. 

At the head of the whole navy is an admiral, and 
under him, commanding the diflerent fleets of ships, vice- 
admii’als and rear-admirals: and all of these look for 
advice and supi:)ort in their imijortant work to the 
Admiralty Office, in Londop, M'hose business it is to con- 
trol and manage naval matters, just as it is the business 
of the War Office to supervise military matters. 

The principal M^ork of the navy’ is of course to defend 
our coasts and those of the Empii’e ; for just as some 
states have a long line of mountains or a river as their 
boundary, which must be guarded by forts and soldiers, 
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so the greater part of our frontier is the open sea, 
A\here day and night our battleships and cruisers keej) 
vigilant 3 vatch over our interests. • It is an undoubted 
protection, this sea-frontier with its wind-tossed waves ; 
but we must remember that besides being a frontier, it 
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is also a highroad for our Empire’s trade, and herein 
lies danger as well as strength. 

’5^S»B_an_enemy|s, fleet. to block this highroad, so that' 
no sfaipsjcould 3?eeteh^ur-.porta, not only would food fail^ 
(Tor them--ieh-tt©tf enougjr. iMMcn and wheat, grown in 
Kfftain to feedjt^ inhabitants for a fortnight), but all 
the_cottm>flfep0-.and_j&^ come 4a o«n_nounte3L. 

from Tndm Anatralia. w ^ld ij pUIs 
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and factories would have to close down for want of raw 
material to manufacture, and millions of men and 
women would he thiwvn out of employment. It is on 
the navy that the food and work of every British 
citizen depends, and that is why our Ad^^ty_Office. 
strives to make the navy so strong that it could meet 
the attack of the strongest enemy that might come 
against it. 

The fleet of England is her all-in-all ; 

Her fleet is in yom* hands, 

And in her fleet, her fate. 


Chapter XVII 

The Defence of the Empire {continue^ 

The Aemt. 

Perhaps some of you are wondering why, if our navy 
is so important, Britain does not spend on her sailors 
all the money she can afford, and do without soldiers 
altogether; but if you think for a moment, you will 
see that we should be running a grave risk had we no 
'^army to assist in our defence. Th&-_wise man _ who 
^ssesses jewels or silver plate which he wishes to keep 
secure in his own house, goes and buys a large safe; and 
when he is choosing it, he takes care that it has several 
ibcks, each of which must be unffistened before it can be 
opened. A burglar might fairly easily force one lock. 
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but when it came to three or four it would be a very 
different matter, and he would probably give it up in 
despair. 

Well, our army is the second lock of our Empire safe, 
and so long as it is strong and efficient it 'will be hard 
for any one to steal our riches. Even if our first lock, 
Jhp navy, were broken for the time in some great battle, 
bur enemies would find themselves faced by our second 
line of defence, the British Amiy. 

I At the head of our army is the War Office^ and under 
this are field-mai'shals and genm*als,_and below them 
again tlm colonels of the different regiments into which 
our forces are divided. -First there are the cavalry, 
mounted soldiers armed with carbines, swords, and lances, 
who can move swiftly from one place to anothei*. Then 
there are the artillery brigades with their gun carriages 
drawn by teams dfTioi*ses ; arid next the” engineer, who 
lay mines to blow up the enemy’s fortifications,”build 
targes, and"put'up”"fche Jeiegraphjwirfis^-by-means of 
which one part of the army learns what the other is 
doing. Ijastly, the re are our infantry, the foot-soldiers 
wi th th e^ rifles, who teko theiF~5liaTe loyefiily and 
manfully in all tHe"T6aBEIe8 and marches of a gi-eat 
caiinpaign. 

Sonm^ofL-ihese .soldiers .ai’e stationed--at-different 
camps Or barracks in the British Isles, while ot^rs-are 
sent jmrc^s tEe sea to i^.defence oflour possessions. 
T here is always a laffee militarv .force in GibgaUarj 
Instance, to prot^t “ the JRock ,’^ as it is often called, 
from being surprised by some sudden attack. So long 
as we hold ‘^the Eock” wO keep oomi»aa4--iif_^e 
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entrance to that big inland sea the Mediterranean, 
which is part of our trade route to India. In the same 
way we guard Malta, because, thoxigh a small island, it 
is an important coaling-station, where our ships can fill 
their bunkers with the fuel that makes their engines 
work, and w'ithout wdiich they would be useless. 

In old days the British army had to cany out the 



Gibraltar. 


ent ire def enc e of the Empire unaided ; but now’' the self- 
goveming Colonies are beginning to raise forces* of their 
own, and th eir regiinents can come to-our assistance, 
just ^ we have gOT^o theirs. It was a pr oud day for 
the Etn]^^“when she _could.-ccumt not only English, 
Irishi-Seotch," anfi TiVelsh amongst her loyal soldiers in 
,^ tKe~^6uth 'Af rican War^ Juit-alsQ men. of- Cape tJolony 
and Natal, Australians, New Zealanders, and Canadians. 

And when we are thinking of our land forces, we 

K 
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must not forget our Indian anny. Besides the British 
regiments which keep the peace in India and guard her 
mountain frontier, there are also native regiments under 
the command of British and native offlceiu Loyally 
and well have some of these native soldiers served us 
against the fierce border tribes, a nd Englishme n- should— 
remember with pride the Guides of Cabul, whose, names 



Some of our Native Indian Soldiers (Cavalry), 


will live on that lOTg roll of citizens who have ^ed in 
defence~of Bmpim. 

Without hope of relief or support, these Guides held 
the mud walls of a border fort against hordes of 
besieging Afghans. They had one English officer, but 
a bullet struck him down, and he died with the last 
command on his lips, “ Never give ini ” It was a criticaL 
the e nejDSS*. the^-only :ffhite4aa.n- 

w^4ea^G|,TaMMdth offers, .peace- 
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“■ You are our kin, with whom we have no feud,” they 
cried ; “join us, and throw oft' the English yoks; ! ’ 

The choice Avas betAveen surrender and death : but 
the Guides, never hesitating, proudly sent back their 
answer . — 

Think ye the Guides will barter for lust of the light 
The pride of an ancient people in Avarfare bred, 

Honour of comrades Imng and faith to the dead ■* 

Then, flinging Avide the gate of the fort they could 
no longer hold, sword in hand they rushed doAvu the 
mountain side to their last fight Avith England's foes. 

It is stories like these, AV'hich show at hoA\ great a cost 
Umpire has- been aaou and kept. 

And how do the navy and aimy gain the courage and 
poAver that no ordinary crowd of untrained men j)os- 
sess? 

By xiractice first of all. A football team of jiicked 
men, knoAving one another’s play, Avill get the upper liand 
of a scratch fifteen, collected just for the match from 
here, there, and everyAvhere. In tlie same AAuy the ship’s 
creAV or regiment that knoAvs its Avork, will bo inspired 
by the true self-confidence that come.s from under- 
standing exactly Avhat ought to be done. 

And. the next thing that gives courage and poAver is 
discipIin e,~trig'~iKibit of obcAing “orders, and so doing 
Avhat ou^T to be done at the right moment. In the 
navy and army each man must obey without question 
any officer in rank alx)A’e him, and this is not so hard 
as it may seem at fimt sight, for you must I’emember 
that afi who gh’e ordei's have thcmselv^'s fii*st learnt to 
obey others. The admiral Avas once a midshipman, the 

K. 2 
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general a young lieutenant, the sergeant a raw I’ecruit. 
Discipline is merely a matter of habit, but a habit so 
important that it has given to the Empire some of her 
greatest heroes. 

In 1852 the troopship Biricenhead was sailing along 
the South African coast. Near the Cape of Good Hope 
she strack a hidden rock so violently that she began to 
founder, and it was obvious that the waves would soon 
cut her in two. In spite of the frightful danger there was 
no panic , the boats were lowered and manned, the women 
and children 'were "put safely Info them,~the“tVoops weie 
drawn up in line on deck. Was there room in the boats 
for the troops as well? was the anxious question. It 
became evident that there was not. Theda qats wou ld only 
si nk if t hey wei’e overcrowded, and their crews pushed 
off, an d the soldiers remained behiiid, officers ami men 
draATO up together side by side on the deck, obeying 'fh^ 
command which meant their certain death. 

Heroes I who were those heroes ? Veterans steeled 
To face the King of Terrors mid the scathe 
Of many a hurricane and trenched field 1 
Far other . weavers from the stocking fraiaje ; 

Boys from the plough , cornets with beardless chin, 

But steeped in honour and in discipline 

We are proud of our empire army when we read of 
the Guides at Cabul, and rightly so ; 

bu'l'we must not stop at mere pride. If soldiers have 
a ^duty to perform towards their fell ow-citizens at hom e, 
who live at peace^^oiigh their effort s71iav e_alq|o 
a du tyAowaraS^e pfi in which we must not faib We 
itlso must be loyal and strong, not grudging the mppiey 
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The Wreck of the Birhenhmd. 
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that pays for our defence, nor, if, we can possibly spare 
it7“th^ time and energy that is more valuable- even than 
money. 

It might happen, if war broke out, that the greater 
part of our army would be summoned abroad to protect 
India, or help in the defence of some colony. Then if, while 
our army was absent, our navy was defeated and foreign 
troops actually landed on our coasts, what should we do ? 
No doubt you will say indignantly, “Why, of course 
every one would defend his home ; ” but do you really 
think that, even if every one tiled, they would be of much 
use without practice or discipline ? 

I wonder if you have seen a house on fire. If so, you 
will remember the wild excitement it caused at the time. 
Neighbours came running up to help with buckets, 
syringes, and long pieces of garden-hose. Every one 
"wfked with a will ; but so many people talked and 
made suggestions, or nearly tripped one another up in 
their attempts to find water and laddera, that in the end 
the fire seemed to get quite out of control. 

It was very different as soon as the firemen appeared 
They had everything ready to hand, from a proper hose 
to fire-escapes and ladders. They each knew exactly 
what to do, were accustomed to obey their superior 
officers, and wasted no time or energy on useless 
suggestions. Soon the flames flickered a way into 
smouldering ashes. 

It was not enthusiasm or willingness to help that made 
the difference between the fireman and the ordinary man 
in the crowd : each did his best. The contrast lay in 
the fact that the one was trained to his work and the 
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other not, and this contrast is the same in every walk 
of life. 

A man needs enthusiasm : he will never achieve 
much without it, for he must be “ keen ” to succeed ; but 
he needs training as well, to turn his enthusiasm into the 
right channel. We should be very sorry if we were 
really left for our home defence to jjeople who had 
hardly ever held a rifle and never marched or drilled. 

' N ow e veny oitizen cannot become, .a regular soldier, 
for England has as great a need of her civilians — 
doctors, lawyers, merchants, fanners, butchers, bakers, 
factory hands, and men of all the other professions and 
trades. What she does need as well is that every 
able-bodied citizen should train sufficiently to . know 
how to defend his home if his country were actually , 
invaded. 

That is why there is a citizen force called “ the 
Territorials ” for home defence, which eve ry healt hy lad 
nvpir eigh teen, mav and ought to joiiiu It has corpa of 
cavah’y, artillery, and infantry, like the regular army, 
and these go through a certain number of drills and 
spend so many days in a practice camp each year. In 
this way they receive practice and learn discipline, and 
so are ready to do their share, shqulcL occasion arise, 
in defending the Empire. 

Lo ! a nation’s hosts have gathered 
Bound the quick alanning drum, 

Sasdng “Come, 

Freeman, come, 

E’er your heritage he wasted,” said the quick alarming 
drum. 
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Chapter XYIII 

The Yalue of the Empire 

“ These wretched eolonies-are a millstone I’ound our 
neck,” once wrote an English statesman. The years have 
proved this gloomy conviction false. To-day we know 
that the glory and strength of the mother country and 
her colonies are one and the same. A single possession 
lost or weakened would dim that glory and diminish that 
strength, just as the loss or pm-alj’sis of a limb will 
cripple and enfeeble the_rest of the body io uliich' it 
I belbngs.~'Our Empire is of value, not merely as a 
pleasant and stimulating idea, but as a solid working 
fact in the everyday lives of all the men, women, and 
children who live witliin her boundaries. 

Let us look fii*st at the practical value of the Empire 
to the coloniea We can see it best from a vei’y simple 
example. A small boy was carrying a basket of apples 
from the village shop to his home. On the way he was 
stopped by a lad a few yeai*s older, who asked for some 
of the apples, t hreatening tQ. jmDch.thfik-x>wner*a head if 
his demand jvas refused. The^s mall j bov s aw he would 
st and no chan ce in a fight, but he knew a counter-threat 
worth more than his own fists. “ If you steal my apples,” 
he said, I’ll tell my father and he’ll make you pay for it.” 

His words brought before the elder lad’s eyes visions 
^ofat-probahlfi t hrashing , or a summons to the police court 
for theft ; s o, realizing t hat the nddg ware against hina. 
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h e tu rned on his heel and \\alkcd ofij leaviii" tlic owner 
of the apples unmolested. 

It is the same TYith nations as with individuals . nn 
ounce of I’eal sti‘ength is worth several pound? of brag. 
If our colonies were independent states, they would 
have no backing poAver or strength behind them to gain 
them redress if they w ere injured. They might complaiji 
bitterly to a foreign power, “ One of our trading vessels 
lias been stopped and plundered by your subjects, ’ and 
the foreign power w’ould only answer politely, “We are 
very sony, but it is quite impossible to do an> thing about 
the matter,” wdiich w'ould be another W’av of saving the\ 
did not mean to try. It is a very ditferent thing when 
the colony, how'ever small, can add to her complaint 
a ijostsciipt, “AVe arc paid; of a big emijire which i'> 
dS-ernrihetV-w-e-shall meet with justice.” 

So we see that the fii-st great value of the Empire to 
the ^colonies, is the protection she offers to all her sons 
and daughters, a iiroteetion guaranteed by the na\y and, 
aimy^that guard her coasts and her trade routes. ' 

The second is the value of common interests. Were 
the Empire to be broken up into separate states. 
Austi-alians W'ould have no more in common with 
Canadians or South Africans than they have with the 
American citizens of the United States, and this they 
would find a great disadvantage both in trade and 
ordinary intercourae. Tliere is always a certain restraint 
and suspicion between two foreign pow'ers when they 
are diswiu ssing business. Each has a lurking fear that 
the ol herlis, trying to genh^ ^letter of him ; but in 
the case of the Empire there is no room for this dis^ 
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trust; the— g0od- of-,one ought to be the I'ecognized 
good of all. 

This is an argument which is as true for the mother- 
land as her possessions, for she also shares in the common 
good. Her cotton is largely grown in India, her wheat 
in Canada, her wool in Australia ; and when her towns 
are overci*owded, and spells of unemployment hold out 
fears of want and starvation, it is in her colonies across 
the ocean that her surplus citizens can find employment 
and build up their homes anew. 

It is true that at present by far the larger burden of 
the Empire’s defence falls on Britain, and it is chiefly 
with her money that our battleships are built, and from 
her sons that our navy and ai'my are reci'uited ; but it 
would -be a shortsighted man who would dare to say 
nowadays that, because of this extra cost, her posses- 
sions were of no value to Bi*itain, ,but only “ a milh 
stonu-rnund her neck.” The wise father and mother, 
who work and toil that sohs and daughters may be well 
clothed and fed, and receive a sound education, do not 
grudge the money and energy they spend, and say it is 
a waste of time just because it must be years before the 
children can repay them a penny. They loo k ahea. d to 
the time when tha- children will be~^own-up, aiidF 
imagine one boy perhaps a clerk in an office, another 
a soldier, and their girls in good situations — a P out in 
the world providing for themselves, and^le an d ready, 
i f need be,^ tb^ a^t in turn @ e parents^ who gave them 
their start mTlife . ” 

Thft Tpa.y da wn also w hen the mother country w ill 
all Iippn her eoloni^ and dependenHea to co gte tC her 
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aid, and they will prove her safeguard, as she has been 
theirs in the past, when they were only learaing under 
her protection the lessons of empire-building. 

Protection and defence of each and all, common 
interests and mutual help: these are the precious stones 
.by- which the value of the Empire is determined ; and as 
modern achievements and improvements bridge the gulfs 
of time and distance, they tv ill become continually more 
precious still. Tlie system of penny postage throughout 
the Empire makes it as^ cheap for a man in India or 
Africa to tvrite to his relations at home, as though he 
were divided from them by ten miles instead of several 
thousand. The submarme. telegraph- that flashes its 
messages beneath the Atlantic and Pacific “tells Lon- 
doners. the result of a football match in Australia or 
Canada almost before the rival teams have left the field.'*; 
The increased speed of our great liners has turned long 
journeys from one of our possessions to another into 
a matter of weeks instead of months, and in the future 
this may ea sily be shortened to days. 

We have no excuse now for misunderstandings on 
the plea of our ignomnce, for books, newspapers, lec- 
tures, and exhibitions are continually telling to citi- 
zens in one part of the Empire-the-lifiELatory-of the other. 
WeTmrve only to read , listen, and see, with our minds as 
w^tts-otir eyes and ears, and we can understand what 
is meant by our Empire, and why it is our privilege and 
glory to be its citizens. 

And the sign or token o f this fyreaf. t.n whinh 

we belon g jp tih*^ ,t h& ^ IJi uQ n' .d!ack. 

There are people who talk contemptuously of the Union 
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Jack. They refer to it as “ an old piece of bunting or stuff 
not worth what it costs a yard ; ” but you will generally 
find that these people are either “ showing off,” or else 
they are vei’y stuj)id, and have picked ii^the phrase like 
a parrot 'without understanding what it means. If 
citizens of the Empire really knew what the flag meant, 
and the price in blood that has been paid to keep 
it flying, they would be ashamed of cheap jeers and 
laughtei’. 

'But, first of all, let us look at the flag itself. You will 
notice a broad red cross on a white background that 
runs from top to bottom of the flag, with its arms stretch- 
ing from side to side. That is the Cross of St. George 
of England. Then there is a white ci'oss on a blue 
background, only this time it is narrow and stretches 
from corner to corner like the letter X ; that is the 
Cross of Sfc. Andrew of Scotland. Lastly, there is a second 
X-shaped ci'oss, red on a white ground, and this is the 
cross of St. Patrick of Ireland. 

yhe TTnion .la ck- was fii*st made in 160 6, when, with 
the accession of James I, the kingdom8~or~England and 
Scotland were united. In Jiifll,_ss:Iien the parliamentary 
union between Great Britain and Ireland was brought 

E ’ mt, the Cross of St. Patrick was added. Thus tho flag, 

nf nf thft thr<>ft kp^gdomp nndnr fhft 

CL jtf our king. But it is also a sign of a far wider 
IpfloHHatfllr- J3ie_u nion _pOhe-wfaoIe^ Empji^e. 

, And what do I mean by a sign ? If I take a v^ry^ 
eye| 32 ^y example I thi nk you will un derstand at once. 
A savag^~tf he ptCkedTup a purse of goIdW’stTverlcoin^ 
would look on them merely as metals dug out of the 
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ground, cut into round flat pieces and stamped with 
pictui-cs and A’arious odd mai-ks. He would probublj 
give them to liis children to play ^\ith, heedless of 
whether they were lost or not ; v'et if any civilized person 
treated them in this \\ay, the rest of the civilized world 
wotild laugh. Why ? 

After all, coins are merely bits of metal. "Wliy should 
gold be more valuable than silver, or cither of them more 
valuable than any other thing which is dug out of the 
gi‘ound —say stones or jjotatocs ? 

One reason, of course, is that gold and silver are not 
so common as stones or jiotatoes ; they are rave inetaN, 
and gold is twenty times as I’are as silver. But there 
are other metals still more rare, wliich yet are not used 
for coinage. 

The real reason is that gold and silver have been 
chosen by the civilized world as signs of wealth. A 
hundred golden sovereigns, which represent a certain 
amount of w'ealth to civilized people, might be regarded 
as W'orthless by savages ; just as a huudred cowrie 
shelly w'hich would be w'ealth to a savage, would be 
Avorth. nothing to a Avhitc man. 

^Tow perhaps you can understand Aihy people look 
foolish Avhen they talk of the Union Jack as “only 
a piece of stutf or bunting.” It h a piece of stufl Ljar^ 
bunti ng, l ust as a gold or^ Rilv er coin is a piece of 
metal 5_but it- is .s.pmething far more besides, because 
itliaa Tieen chosen as~tlic sign of our Empire’s i^eat- 
ness.-. 

Wherever there is British territory or land under 
British protection, the Union Jack floats proudly on the 
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wind. Were that Union Jack torn down and replaced 
by another flag, it would mean that there the British 
had lost their power and influence. 

In the reign of Queen Victoria, not so very manj' 
years ago, there was a dangerous rebellion in India 
which we call the Indian Mutiny. The greater number 
of native soldiei's tunied their weapons against their 
British officers, and Englishmen and their wives and 
childx’en wei*e shot down and massacred. It seemed for 
a time as if that great eastern dominion might be lost 
to the empix’e. All depended on whether the isolated 
towns and forts, whoi’e the British flag still floated, could 
hold out against the I’ebels till help came. 

At Lucknow, one of these towns, the British inhabit- 
ants crowded into a large palace called the Residency, 
and held it against thousands of natives. The sun beat 
pitilessly down on the brave defenders ^ the path to the 
only well xvas open to the enenxy’s fire ; at night there 
were secret attacks and attempts to blow up the roughly 
built fortifications with mines. 

“We can hold the place for fifteen days,” was the 
despairing message of Sir Henry Lawrence, the general 
in command. 

The fifteen days dragged by, and there was no sign of 
help. Within the Residency numbers were dead or 
dying from wounds, sickness, and want of proper food 
and fresh water. Sir Henry Lawrence himself was shot 
down, his Jast words a stirring “ Never surrender, I 
chaise you ; lereveiyraah die at his post ’ ” 

The natives began to be confident of success. If they 
could pull down a nd t rample on the Union Jack, it 
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would be a sign of hope and victory for all Mho hated 
Britain, and they could send the fallen flag as a 
message of triumph from one part of the country to 
another. 

Still the days passed, and the little garrison held out. 
At length, one still hot afternoon, a sound M’as heai’d in 
the distance, very faint, but loud enough to fill the 
hearts of those in the Residency n ith joy. It A^as the 
bagpipes of the Gordon Highlanders : Lucknow Avas 
savedrb~Tt§' plucky defenders had kept the old flag 
flying, and the British relief columns, Aveary AA*ith their 
foi’ced marches under the glaring sun, had pressed on 
Avith redoubled vigour as they caught sight of the 
Union Jack still floating above the roofs of LucknoAv. 
Tlie poet Tennyson has described the scene as it ap- 
peared to one of the garrison: 

All on a sudden the garrison utter a juljilant shout, 
Havelock’s glorioiAS Highlanders ansAA'er AAUth conquering 
cheei’S. 

• • ft • * 

Saved by the valour of Havelock, saved by the blessing of 
Heaven ! 

‘ ‘ Hold it for fifteen days ' ” We have held it for eighty-seven ' 
And ever aloft on the palace roof the <fid banner of 
England flew. 

“ We have kept the flag flying ! ” — that AA-as the mes- 
sage of Lucknow that thrilled the Empire Avhen months 
afterwards the newspapera spread the story. “ Keep 
the flag flying ! ” is the message and Avarning of the 
Empire now to all her citizens, in time of peace as well 
as in war., 
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Each of tis fought as if hope for the garrison hung but on 
him. 

That was how the flag was kept flying in face of 
danger and death. Let each of us lire as if hope for the 
Empire hung hut on him. That is how we shall keep 
the Empire flag flying through the ages, proud and free. 

Have you thrown a pebble into a pond and watched 
it strike the water - Exactly where it sinks there 
ripples a small circle, and round that circle another, 
and so in ever-widening circles towards the edge of the 
pond. Thfi-Jnfluence of_a single citizen’s life is very 
like that pebble. It will afiect flrst his home, then the 
town or village to which that home belongs, and after- 
wards his country, empire, or even the world itself. 
If we are quarrelsome, mean, dishonest, or cowardly, we 
are disliked in our homes, we harm our local and central 
Government, and when we go abroad we bring disci'edit 
on our land. Foreigners will look after us with a 
contemptuous shrug of their shoulders, and say, “ There 
goes an Englishman ! ” 

on the other hand, we are courteous to foreigners, 
il’eady and anxious to keep the peace so long as our 
country’s honour is safe, just in questions of law, honest 
«ver trade and business, and fearless in time of danger, 
we shall make the Empire loved and respected all over 
J;he world. The Empire is in the hands of each one of 
us to-day to mar or make. 
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Questions 

I. 

1. Trace the change in the use of the word ‘‘citizen " from 
its oiiginal to its present meamng. 

2. What ought a citizen to do in retm-n for the pritnleges 
of his position i 

3. Draw a comparison betiveen the relationships of u 
family and the citizens foi*mmg the State Can you quote 
Mazzini's words embodying such a comparison ' 

4 What is true pati'iotism. and what is the relation of 
patiiotism to citizenship ' 

3 St Paul was protected by his Roman citizenship. Give 
any parallel case in Briti'ah history. 

n. 

1. Illustrate from school life the necessity fur law. 

2 ‘’Long ago the King made laws ' Why has thi-^ 
method of lawmakmg been changed ' 

3. Give auj* picture from history showing the evil which 
follows from weak government. 

4. Why do we sacrifice freedom to law Give your own 
illustrations of such sacrifice 

3 Give some of the advantages of hviiig in a well- 
governed country. 

ni. 

1. You enter a town for the first time what evidences 
of its good government would be noted as you walked its 
streets ? 

2. Imagine yourself a member of your local authority. 
Wi’ite a letter in which you tell all j’ou have done duiang 
the week in your official capacity. 

3 Why are elections necessarj^ Describe how an election 
is earned out. 

L 
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4. Obtain the agenda of the local Council, and copy out 
six of the items of business. Make comments on one item. 

5. “Laws are a matter of concern to every citizen” 
Name a law which affects : 

Babies, 

Boys, 

Girls, 

Boys and girls. 

Women, 

Men, 

and old people. 

rv. 

1. What is the work of Parliament How is the House of 
Commons elected, and who may vote in such election ? 

2 . The life of a Parliament is limited to five years Con- 
sider the effect of this • 

(1) On Parliament. 

(2) On trade. 

(3) On peace of oountrj’-. 

3. “The man who has a vote must neither sell nor neglect 
it.” Biscuss this. 

4 Name the duties which fall : 

(1) To Parliament. 

(3) To Coimty Council. 

(3) To Local Council. 

5. Would it make much difference to a constituency if the 
man it elected proved to be a good or bad member ? 

V. 

1. “Majorities inle." Explam and illustrate this state- 
ment by reference to the way we are governed. 

2. What is meant by joining a “ party ” ? "What are the 
advantages of this course ? "When should a party be aban- 
doned ? 
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3 Explain the use of the terms “Prime Minister” and 

Cabinet ” "Who chooses the Piime Minister, and who the 
Cabinet ? What are the duties of the Cabinet i 

4. How is the House of Lords constituted, and in what 
way do its powers differ from those of the House < 4 Com- 
mons ? 

5. The King has been described as • • The Keystone of the 
Empire ” Eiqilain this statement 

6 A proposal is brought liefore Parhament what hap- 
pens before it becomes law ® 


VI 

1. What are the advantages fo) nationally. socially. 
(c) to trade, (d) imperially, and mternationally. of cheap 
postage 

2 What is an ambassador ? What ai*e his duties, and why 
are they less difficult than they were a century ago ' 

3, Give an account of the work done, directed, or con- 
trolled from the Home Office. 

4 Name the principal Government Offices, and indicate 
bi'iefly some of their duties. 


vn 

1. There are two kinds of law, Common and Statute Law 
Indicate the difference between them, and name three 
offences under each heading. 

2. Write short notes on * 

A judge 

The Lord-Chancellor. 

A magistrate. 

Grand Jury. 

Jury. 

An oath. 

Leave to appeal. 

L 2 
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3. Wliat precautions are taken by English law to ensure 
that no innocent man be punislied ? 

4. Imagine a trial for theft. Briefly report what happens 
in coui't 

5 In France an accused person must prove his innocence 
What is the attitude of English law to an accused person ? 

vni. 

1. “ Much ill-health can be prevented by law. ” Explain 
and illustrate this statement 

2. “ There is hardly any place that a Sanitary Inspector 
does not visit.” Go round with a Sanitary Inspector for a 
day, and indicate the things he would look out for. 

3. How did the villagers of Eyam show their citizenship ** 

4. Name any laws you find or are likely to find personally 
inconvenient. Why is it essential you should obey such 
laws? 

5. How is the citizen who keeps his windows open and 
his house and person clean helping his country ? 


IX. 

1. How does the Goverament encouiage thrift ? 

2. In what different ways do the Guardians of the Poor 
spend money ? 

3. Indicate some of the main causes of poverty, and say 
which you think are avoidable and which unavoidable. 

4. Some laws intended to relieve poverty have had the 
opposite effect. Show how such laws have acted. 

X. 

1. Illustrate from your own observation and experience 
the statement “ that ignorance is often at the root of both 
sickness and poverty. ” 

2. Give your reasons for thinking that the Government 
regard “education ” as exceedingly important. 
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3. By doing things in comixaiy with others certain quali- 
ties are developed. What are these qualities Show their 
importance. Illustrate from the game you like best 

4. A boy spends an houi* wandeimg amilessly through 
a museum, and another so that he has ‘ ‘ continued his school 
education.” Describe both visits. 

5 Some children think the years spent m school a waste 
of time. State fully what you think on the matter 

XI 

1. Who is the Chancellor of the Exchequer What pre- 
paration must be made before he can read his “Budget ' to 
the House of Commons ? 

2. Name the sources of the National Income. 

3 Under what circumstances may low rates be a “bad 
thing,” and when may high rates be defended ’ 

4 “It doesn’t matter to me how heavy the rates are. ‘ 
Show how any one who says this is mistaken 

5. When may taxation be said to be bad, and when good " 
What is the difference between “direct” and "mdmect" 
taxation ? 

xn. 

1. People obey laws for different i*eabons. Name and 
comment on these i*easons. 

2. “It was by the sword and sacrifice of life that oiu* iree- 
dom was won in the past.” Contrast this with the way 
modem reforms have been obtained. 

3. We owe much to the past. How can we repay this * 

4. “To none will we sell, to none will w’e deny, to none 
will we delay right and justice ” Show how this declara- 
tion lies at the foundation of our national freedom. 

6. What do you mean by religious liberty, and why is 
religious liberty so important ? 
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xm. 

1. What share had Columbtis m the building of the British 
Empii-e ? 

2. “The British Empire was built on trade” Explain 
this, saying something of the charactei* of the pioneers of 
the moTement 

3. Give an account of the career of Captain Cook 

4. What good quahties as colomsts -were displayed by the 
Pilgrim Fathers ’ 

5 What do you understand by the Industrial Revolution f 
and explain how the changes due to it have altered the 
position of England as a nation. 

XIV. 

1. Beneath the picture of Lord Durham is a maple leaf 
What is the significance of this ? What was his famous 
report, and why famous ? 

2. T^at is a Federal Government ? Give details of the 
Government of Canada. 

3. How is a Crown Colony ruled ? 

4. What has been the effect on Native States of establish- 
ing British Protectorates there ? 

XV. 

1. How is India governed ? Contrast this with, the 
government of Australia. 

2. Ought we to hand back the government of India to its 
own people? Give reasons in answer, for and against. 

3. Why is India so important to England ; and England 
so important to India ? 

4. India is almost a continent in size, and contains many 
different nations having strong religious differences. How 
does this make the problem of governing India a very difid- 
eujt one ? 

5. What have been the results of British rule in India? 
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XVI. 

1. Wliat is a “necessary and just war ’ ’ 

2. What lessons do we learn from the story of iEthelred - 

3. “The fleet of England os her all in all , 

Her fleet is m youi* hands 
And in her fleet, her fate.’ 

What does this mean ? 

4. What are the advantages and disadvantages of * >iir «ea- 
frontier * 

X^^I. 

1. Why should we not spend all the money we have for 
defence on the navy ’ '' 

2. Write bi’ief note.s on 

(o> the cavahy, 

(6) the artillery 

(c) the engineers, 

(d) the infantry. 

3. Why are training and discipline so important ^ 

4 What axe the “TeiTitorials"? 

xvni. 

1. What is the value to any of our colonies of its relation- 
ship to the Empire ? 

2. A boy grows up careless, idle, and ignorant. Trace the 
influence of his life on the community 

3. ‘ ‘ Modem achievements and improvements bridge the 
gulfs of time and distance.” How does this aftect the rela- 
tions of home-country and colonies » 

4. Answer Browning’s question put at the fore-front of 
this book- 

“ Here and here did England help me • how can I help 
England 

5. On Empire Day many school children salute the flag. 
What IS, or ought to be, the full meaning of this ? 
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Additional Questions 

1. Explain the phrase “England is governed by the peo- 
ple, for the people. 

Copy out the agenda of the “Public Health Ctoimittee ’ 
of the local authority, 

3. Give a brief summary of the business done at the last 
meeting of the local authority from the account m the 
newspaper. 

4. What authorities pass laws dealing with ; 

(1) Lighting up time for bicycles, 

(2) Closing time for shops, 

(3) Closing time for public-houses, 

(4) Speed of motor-cars, 

(5) Speed for motor cars in certain narrow streets ’ 
Give reasons for the said authority acting rather than 
another. 

5. Name six local officials, and state briefly the duties 
they perform. 

6. “They won’t let me smoke my pipe down in the mine, 
but now and again I have my bit of baccy on the sly." 
What would you say in reply ? 

7. Comment on proposals to put a tax on : 

{fit) bicycles, 

(&) mujsic-halls, 

(c) cricket-clubs, 

' (d) watdhes, 

(e) bricks, 

(/) cats. 

8. How efoee a poUcemaa serve Ihe community ? 




